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Saa  Who's  Who 


Shall  We  Change 
the  Format  of 

The  School  Musician? 

It  has  been  sug^sted  to  us  that  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  might  strike  a  more  popular  fancy  if  we  were 
to  forsake  our  present  conventional  fonn  of  magazine  make-up 
and  adopt  a  newspaper  style  similar  to  that  of  the  successful 
professional  musicians'  paper  “Down  Beat.”  Naturally,  w^e 
hesitate  to  consider  such  a  radical  change, — certainlif  not  xvith- 
out  fh^  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  our  readers. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  a  great  majority  of 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  subscribers  keep  permanent  files  of 
the  issues  year  after  year,  many  having  each  ten-issue  volume 
hound  in  book  form.  We  regard,  too,  the  educational  char¬ 
acter  of  the  magazine,  and  feel  that  it  should  retain  a  kind  of 
dignity  in  keeping  M’ith  its  presence  at  school.  It  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  music  departments  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  public  school  system,  and  as  such,  it  is  no  longer 
ours  to  change  without  the  expressed  wish  of  those  who  would 
l)e  most  affected  by  such  a  change. 

If  a  change  is  to  be  made,  it  must  become  effective  with 
the  September  issue.  This  is  an  extremely  important  con¬ 
sideration  and  we  want  you  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  Each  and 
every  subscriber  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  a  pro¬ 
prietorship  interest  in  it.  Every  school  musician,  every  direc¬ 
tor,  every  advertiser,  must  exercise  his  or  her  prerogative  now, 
to  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  whether  we  should  adopt 
the  newspaper  form  of  make-up,  or  continue  as  we  are.  We 
urge  you  to  speak  your  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  obligation 
is  yours,  personally.  Write  a  letter  or  a  post  card.  Do  it 
yourself,  now,  today.  We  are  definitely  depending  upon  your, 
individual  vote. 

Address  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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olo  squeaky 
instrunvenTs! 


You  Can't  Miss>  When  P-A  Lends  a  Hand 


I  CAN'T  let  these  KtOS 
GOYO  YHE  contest  in 
THAT  FRAN\e  OF  MIND.' 
I'LL  GET  those  NEW  P-A 

instruments  they’ve  f 

BEEN  ASKING  FOR..'  J 


GOODBYE,  nioia.'  Goodbye,  pop,'  ^ 
GET  A  GOOD  strong  BOX  TO  J 
' - -  keep  our.  niedals  in' 


Soutaphon* 
Grand.  Beautiful 
ton*,  eaiy  to  play, 
smooth  action,  rug¬ 
gedly  built,  67’ 
high  with  24'  de¬ 
tachable  bell.  Ad¬ 
justable  mouthpipe. 
Made  of  finest  ma¬ 
terials  and  finely 
finished.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  52-K  Fin.4, 
$220.00 
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/we  WON,  FOLKS.'  BUT  I  T^ 
V  took  P-A  to  give  05  THE  ( 
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.^“^(ToMAKE  HRST  DIVISION.' 


Definitely  superior  in  musical 
quality  and  construction  to  many  « 
well-known  makes  selling  at  highest 
prices.  Pan-American  Band  Instru¬ 
ments  give  you  the  utmost  in  fine 
musical  tone,  precise  intonation, 
playing  ease,  and  sensitive,  though 
sturdy  and  reliable,  mechanism. 

h  is  not  0  genuine  "Stand- 
ard”quolity  Pan-American 
instrument  unless  the  name 
Pan-American  is  engraved 
on  the  instrument's  bell. 


Features  Positively  De  Luxe 

New  1938  models  of  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  instruments  include  features,  up 
till  now,  found  only  on  the  most 
expensive  instruments.These  instru¬ 
ments  will  positively  amaze  you,  if 
you  are  inclined  to  pre-value  by 
price  tag,  because  even  with  these 
extra  refinements,  there  is  still — 

No  Advance  in  Prices 

New!  "Slik-Valves"  on  Pan- 
American  Comets  and  Trumpets; 
will  not  corrode  nor  stick  and 
will  always  stay  bright;  common 
valve  difficulties  elimi¬ 
nated.  "Slik-Slides"  on 
Pan-American  Trom¬ 
bones  shine  like  a  mirror 


and  will  not 
"pit"  nor  cor- 
r  o  d  e;  fast, 
snfKX>th  action; 
new  inner  mouth- 
pipe  gives  bet¬ 
ter  intonation 
and  response. 

New  Styling, 

Eye-Appeal 

Pan-American 
instruments 
have  reached  a 

new  "high”  in  musical  excellence, 
beauty,  and  dollar-value.  Every 
Pan-American  instrument,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  all  brass  and  wood¬ 
winds,  is  backed  by  a  strong 
factory  guarantee.  The  most 
popular  musical  instruments  in 
the  school  band;  warranted 
world’s  biggest  dollar-value. 


"Frcit”  Trumpet  has  "Slik -Valves," 
B^-A,  brilliant  penetrating  tone, 
light,  fast  action,  perfect  intona¬ 
tion,  easy  to  bbw,  20"  long, 
4V^"  bell.  Gladstone  case.  64-B 
Rn.  4 . $57.50 


Endorsed  by  ReHablo  Doalors  - 

Pan-American  instruments  are 
sold  and  endorsed  by  reliable 
music  dealers  throughout  the 
world.  See  these  new  models  at  your 
local  music  store.  Don’t  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  moderate  price.  Make  a 
thorough  test.  Compare.  Test  first 
the  musical  quality.  Or,if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  write  direct  for  fully  illustrated 
catalog  and  full  details.  Remem¬ 
ber,  a  Pan-American 
is  "Superior”  quality, 
moderately  priced. 
Write  today,  sure. 


Psm  American 

521  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana  . 
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J.  C.  Thompson,  Mobridge,  South  Dctkota 


WE  ARE 

MAKING  AMERICA 


Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  is  the  instrumental  and  vocal  music  director  of 
the  smallest  class  "A"  school  in  the  state.  He  has  his  B.  M.  degree  from  Augustana  CoHege,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  is  working  on  his  Master's  degree  at  Chicago  Conservatories  and  Iowa  State 
University.  During  his  twelve  years  as  director  of  Mobridge  City  Schools,  Mr.  Thompson  has  built 
up  five  major  organizations,  all  of  which  have  won  superior  ratings  in  district  contests  for  several 
years.  He  directs  a  senior  band  of  50  members  and  a  junior  band  of  30  members,  in  addition  to 
a  40  piece  symphony  orchestra.  His  high  school  glee  club  is  well-deserving  his  pride,  for  it  consists 
of  125  voices,  being  over  one-half  of  the  entire  student  body.  From  this  talented  glee  club  have 
been  selected  50  exceptional  voices  into  an  outstanding  A  Cappella  choir.  Proving  their  musical 
aptitude,  the  girls  glee  club  and  the  girls  sextette  won  superior  in  the  state  music  contest  last  spring 
at  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Thompson's  splendid  ability  as  a  director  and  an  organizer,  however, 
does  not  exceed  his  competency  as  an  organist,  a  fine  pianist  and  a  contemporary  composer. 
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CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


find  our 
Hammond  a 
great  asset... 


Tuning  Tynnpnni,  By  Otto  Krittufok .  7 

Tho  Sawdust  Road  to  Fame,  By  Ernest 
N.  Glover  .  8 

Attack,  With  a  Smooth  Tongue,  By 
Edward  Allen  .  II 

The  Electric  Organ  Goes  to  School,  By 
Horace  Kiser .  12 

The  Baritone  Is  Easy,  That's  What  Makes 
It  DifRcult,  By  Roger  Smith .  15 


The  Hammond  Organ  pictured  above 
completely  fills  the  huge  auditorium  of 
the  Pasadena  Jr.  College  with  glorious 
organ  music. 

n,250 

and  up, 

depending  on  size  of 
installation 


— writes  Miss  Lula  C.  Parmlcy, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Junior 
College.  Space  prevents  our  quot¬ 
ing  all  of  Miss  Parmley’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  letter,  in  which  she  says:  “We 
have  received  many  compliments 
both  from  the  public  and  musicians 
in  the  community.  .  .  .  Our  Ham¬ 
mond  is  used  constantly  in  assem¬ 


blies,  college  convocations,  lecture 
series,  concerts,  and  in  the  major 
productions  of  the  music  and 
drama  departments.  It  fills  a 
great  need." 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of 
some  of  the  other  schools  which 
have  installed  Hammonds  and  are 
finding  them  invaluable  in  many 
ways  ? 


Corruct  Drums  for  tho  Concarf  Band,  By 
Carlton  L  Stawart .  6 


What  Ara  You  Doing  Tonight?  By  Gilbart 
Saatra  .  16 


The  Hammond  Organ 

2979  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Hammond 
Organ,  including  the  list  of  school  and  college  users. 
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ing,  By  Virginia  Shaffnar .  IB 
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Quastlon,  By  H.  Buttarworth,  Jr .  35 

Your  Trombona  Quastlons  Answarad,  By 
William  F.  Raymond .  37 

"Tha  Back  Parlor" .  39 

Warmalin  School  of  Woodwinds .  41 
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Correct  Drums  for 
the  Concert  Band 


•  MOST  BAND  directors  agree  that 
the  requirements  in  instrumentation 
and  manner  of  playing  tor  the  march¬ 
ing  band  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  concert  band.  Many  bands  add 
brass  players  for  marching  and  usu¬ 
ally  eliminate  double  reeds  and  even 
flutes  if- piccolos  are  available.  Addi¬ 
tional  trumpets  and  trombones  are 
added  to  increase  the  military  effect 
and  to  add  brilliance  and  carrying 
power  to  the  band.  In  this  combina¬ 
tion  the  field  or  street  drum  is  ideal. 


By  Carleton  L  Stewcort 

Mason  CHy,  Iowa 

But  when  the  organization  becomes 
a  concert  band,  brasses  are  subdued 
and  a  full  choir  of  reeds,  flutes  and 
double  reeds  are  used.  With  this 
change  the  band  naturally  becomes 
less  military  and  is  no  longer  striving 
for  volume  and  brilliance.  This  type 
of  playing  calls  for  a  more,  refined 
voice  in  the  drum  section. 


Field  drums  are  too  coarse,  tubby, 
loud  and  military  for  the  concert  band. 
They  do  not  respond  well  enough 
when  played  pianissimo.  Using  light 
weight  sticks  will  not  overcome  this 
fault  and  will  in  most  cases  fail  to 
give  proper  drum  tone  as  the  sticks 
should  be  matched  to  the  drum  rather 
than  to  the  style  of  playing. 

Concert  band  drums  are  much  more 
responsive  and  a  great  deal  more  sen¬ 
sitive.  This  gives  the  drummers  an 
opportunity  to  develop  and  demon¬ 
strate  musicianship  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  achievement.  A  more  artistic 
performance  is  made  possible  as  the 
concert  drums  will  allow  shading  in 
the  performance  that  is  not  possible 
on  field  drums. 

This  idea  is  not  new,  but  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  school  bands. 
Practically  all  professional  bands  use 
different  drums  for  concert  than  they 
do  for  marching.  Sousa’s  drummers 
always  used  concert  type  drums  for 
concert  performance,  but,  it  is  said, 
the  few  times  the  band  marched,  these 
players  used  field  drums. 

The  modern  concert  drum  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  models  used  in 


Top:  Drum  section  of  the  Lincoln  Hiqh  School  bond,  Wisconsin  Ropids.  Abovo; 
Miw  Corel  Morqon,  Director,  Cominq,  lowo,  presents  her  Junior  Bross  Sestet  from 
4th,  5th,  end  6th  grodes.  Left  to  rigM:  Michoy  McClellond,  Wendell  Brown,  Solly 
Tumor,  Poul  Bossett,  Teddy  Andrews,  Philip  Gouthier.  Right:  The  Junior  Clorinet 
Quortet.  Ruth  Ann  Coulter,  Dole  Gouiiey,  Mory  Vickery,  Jonet  Drennon. 
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former  years  and  is  a  trifle  larger,  as 
our  high  school  bands  are  also  larger 
than  most  professional  bands.  The 
recommended  size  for  this  use  is  eight 
by  fifteen  inches. 

In  recent  years  the  percussion  sec¬ 
tions  of  most  school  bands  have  been 


greatly  improved,  particularly  in  tech¬ 
nical  ability.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  general  use  of  the 
concert  drum  will  tend  to  further  de¬ 
velop  our*  drum  sections,  and  will  en¬ 
courage  the  drummers  to  apply  their 
technic  in  a  more  musicianly  manner. 


Tympani  Tuning 

By  Otto  Kristuiek 


•  TUNING  THE  TYMPANI  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  mystery  to  the  student 
unless  he  studies  and  practices  this 
most  important  phase  of  tympani 
playing,  and  until  accurate  tuning  is 
developed  the  player  is  not  a  true 
tympanist,  for  when  the  kettledrums 
are  out  of  tune  they  not  only  disrupt 
the  band  but  are  not  kettledrums.  Far 
better  to  have  an  extra  bass  drum 
than  out-of-tune  tympani,  for  a  bass 
drum  is  not  tuned  to  any  definite  pitch 
and  will  not  affect  the  intonation  of 
the  band,  whereas  a  kettledrum  out 
of  tune  is  worse  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  ensemble  under  the  same 
conditions  due  to  the  prominence  of 
the  tympani  tone. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  good  set  of  tsmipani,  Lud¬ 
wig  pedal  tympani  preferably,  as  they 
are  the  fastest  tuning  tympani  avail¬ 
able.  The  drums  must  be  in  perfect 
condition,  and  the  heads  mutt  be  fresh 
and  “live”.  Old,  dried  out,  dirty  or 
patched  heads  are  out  of  the  question, 
that  is,  if  you  want  to  do  justice  to 
yourself  as  a  tympanist. 

Good  tympani  heads  are  even  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  thickness,  contain  no  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  of  course  are  clear  and 
transparent.  Heads  that  are  too  thick 
should  not  be  used.  The  maker  of 
your  tympani  is  in  the  best  position 
to  supply  the  proper  heads. 

When  your  drums  are  in  good  play¬ 
ing  condition  we  are  ready  to  begin 
our  first  tuning  practice. 

Place  your  bells,  xylophone  or  vibra- 
celeste  at  hand  or  use  a  tympani  pitch 
pipe.  Provide  yourself  with  a  pair  of 
tympani  sticks  with  medium  weight 
heads.  (For  these  exercises,  do  not 
use  sticks  with  soft,  spongy,  ball  ends, 
but  use  a  pair  of  sticks  with  'ball  ends 
of  medium  weight  Spanish  felt  so  that 
the  tone  is  clear  and  resonant.) 

Now  set  your  pedal  tympani  to  their 
range  tones,  that  is,  with  the  pedal 
down  (i.  e.,  toe  up)  on  the  big  drum, 
tune  that  drum  to  F,  using  the  hand 
screws.  Make  sure  the  drum  sounds  F 


An  outstanding 
tympani  artist 
and  authority, 
Otto  Kristufak  is 
a  faaturad  mam- 
bar  at  tha  Chi- 
c  a  g  o  Civic 
Opara  Orchestra, 
and  is  author  of 
tha  "Ludwig  Tym> 
pani  Instructor.” 


all  around,  that  is,  at  each  hand  screw. 

Now  on  the  small  drum,  push  the 
pedal  up  (i.  e.,  toe  down)  and  tune 
that  drum  by  means  of  the  hand 
screws  to  the  octave  F,  (one  octave 
higher  than  the  F  on  the  large  drum). 
We  now  have  our  bottom  and  top 
notes,  viz: 


Now  sound  a  C  on  your  bells  or 
xylophone,  and  by  means  of  the  pedal 
on  the  small  drum,  tune  the  drum 
down  to  sound  C.  Strike  the  drum  a 
single  soft  blow  and  lift  the  stick  im¬ 
mediately.  Do  not  allow  the  stick  to 
bounce  back  on  the  head,  but  strike 
one  single  stroke  with  a  “lifting”  mo¬ 
tion.  Now  push  the  pedal  down  and 
in  the  same  manner  strike  your  D, 
then  to  E  and  in  the  same  manner  to 
F.  (As  we  have  tuned  to  F  with  the 
pedal  pushed  all  the  way  down,  when 
we  made  our  original  tuning,  the 
pedal  will  again  be  in  this  position 
when  you  reach  the  F.) 

Now  come  down  to  E,  back  to  D  and 
to  C,  the  starting  point.  We  have  now 
played  as  follows: 

Play  these  tones  up  and  down  the 


scale  slowly  at  first  and  gradually 
speed  them  up  and  see  how  rapidly 
you  can  play  them  without  “smear¬ 
ing”  or  sliding  up  and  down  to  the 
different  tones.  Make  each  tone  a 
clear,  separate  tone.  Remember  that 
cleanliness  of  this  little  scale  passage 
is  what  is  desired  and  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  When  the  student  has  this 
exercise  in  hand  pretty  well,  tune  the 
large  tympani  by  means  of  the  pedal 
to  C,  and  omit  this  same  C  on  the 
small  drum  by  tuning,  with  the  pedal, 
the  small  drum  to  D. 

Now  on  the  small  drum,  sound  the 
D,  on  up  to  E  and  F.  Now  back  down 
to  E  and  D.  Then  strike  your  C  on 
the  large  drum  and  continue  down  on 
the  large  drum  to  B — A. — 6,  and  finally 
the  low  F,  which  you  will  remember 
is  the  tone  we  first  used  in  tuning  the 
large  drum  before  we  began  the  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  pedal  will  now  be  in  an 
“up”  position.  Now  start  at  that  low 
F,  go  up  to  G — A — B — C  on  the  large 
drum,  and  over  to  the  small  drum  for 
the  D— E— F. 

Play  this  exercise  slowly  at  first, 
still  using  soft  single  beats,  and  grad¬ 
ually  speed  up.  Play  until  you  begin 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  vibrations  of  these  tones. 

In  this  exercise  we  have  played: 


The  next  step  is  to  become  familiar 
with  the  fourths  and  fifths.  This  time 
we  start  with  A  on  the  large  tympani 
and  tune  the  small  tympani  to  D,  (a 
fourth  above  the  A).  To  tune  the  D 
perfectly  before  you  are  familiar  with 
perfect  fourths  and  fifths,  one  must  be 
able  to  hum  or  sing  the  various  scales. 
In  this  case,  the  scale  of  A  major, 
from  your  A  sing  or  hum  the  scale — 
thus — A — B — Cj — D.  (4th). 

Play  this  A  and  D  until  you  are  well 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  interval,  then  push  the  D  up 
to  E  and  we  have  a  perfect  fifth — A — 
B— Cf— D—E.  (5th).  This  is  the  fifth 
that  is  always  heard  when  the  violins 
of  the  orchestra  are  tuning. 

Between  practice  periods,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  begin  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  tone  A,  so  that  he  can 
strike  it  at  any  time,  either  by  sing¬ 
ing  or  humming  the  tone,  or  striking 
it  mentally.  Secure  a  tuning  fork, 
A440,  or  a  pitch  pipe  sounding  the 
tone  A.  You  can  secure  from  your 
music  store  either  a  tympani  pitch 
pipe  or  a  chromatic  pitch  pipe,  which 
will  be  a  great  asset  to  you  in  the 
development  of  accuracy  of  pitch.  At 
frequent  intervals  hum  or  sing  what 
(Turn  to  page  34) 
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The  Sawdust 
Road  to  FAME 


By  Ernest  N.  Glover 

Manager  and  Assistant  Conductor,  Frank  Simon  and  His  ARMCO  Band; 
Director,  The  American  Bandmasters'  Association. 


•  AROUND  THIS  SEASON  tbirty 
years  aco,  a  tall,  angular  youth  of 
eighteen,  .  with  bright,  purposeful 
eyes,  arrived  vat  Emporia,  Kansas  to 
Join  the  bamk  of  John  Robinson’s 
Circus.  He  hailed  all  the  way  from 
Canton,  Ohio.  Tucked  affectionately 
under  bis  arm  was  an  old  baritone, 
and  he  merrily  whistled  a  'hine  of 
his  own  imagination  as  he  reflected 
that  he  still  had  eighty-seven  cents 
in  his  pocket  after  the  long  trip. 

And  now  to  the  Job,  he  thought, 
anticipating  the  little  advance  in  pay 
that  had  been  promised  him  upon 
Joining  the  troupe.  Certainly  he 
needed  it  to  replenish  his  dwindled 
exchequer.  But  that  was  only  a  fleet¬ 
ing  thought  of  the  security  that  his 
new  Job  had  to  offer.  Far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  him  was  this  opportunity 


to  embark  upon  a  professional  career. 
No  more  working  in  the  old  print 
shop,  where  he  had  spent  what 
seemed  a  lifetime  in  the  irksome  ca¬ 
pacity  of  printer’s  “devil,”  striving 
hard  at  his  music  during  every  spare 
moment;  gaining  his  only  experience 
playini  occasional  Jobs  with  a  local 
band  at  night.  Yes,  he  proudly 

Wearing  •  white  cep,  the  tell  led  in 
the  beck  row  (et  the  lion’s  shoulder), 
is  young  Karl  King,  with  the  Sells- 
Floto  Circus  band.  This  was  Karl's 
first  job  as  a  circus  bandmaster.  This 
picture  taken  ”on  the  lot,"  season  1916. 


thought,  those  are  now  the  days  of 
the  past.  Now  he  could  follow  the 
course  of  his  one  consuming  ambi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  music! 

Losing  no  time,  he  eagerly  in¬ 
quired  for  the  site  of  the  circus  lot. 
Then  came  the  blow  that  staggered 
him!  The  circus  had  left  town  a 
week  ago,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
know  where  it  had  gone.  Was  he  the 
victim  of  a  practical  Jokester? 
Surely  not,  and  he  again  looked  at 
the  well-worn  letter  from  the  circus 
bandmaster  which  conflrmed  the  en¬ 
gagement.  There  must  have  been  a 
mistake  in  dates  or  itinerary.  He  was 


t 
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sure  of  that!  But  that  did  not  help 
matters.  His  mind  was  in  a  whirl, 
and  a  sick,  empty  feeling  nauseated 
him.  He  was  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  bis  nearest  relative  or  friend, 
and  in  desperation,  he  squatted  on 
the  curb  to  try  and  figure  what  he 
could  do  next.  His  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  mind  continued  to  run  amuck, 
as  a  succession  of  thoughts  pounded 
through  his  brain  like  a  bad  night¬ 
mare.  How  many  meals  could  he  buy 
with  his  remaining  eighty-seven 
cents?  Would  he  be  able  to  find 
work?  To  whom  could  be  appeal? 
Would  he  have  to  hock  his  precious 
baritone?  And  the  next  thought  terri¬ 


fied  him!  Had  he  lost  his  chance  to 
get  a  full-time  Job  playing  music? 

Wrapped  in  this  perplexity  he 
didn’t  notice  a  man  approaching. 
“What’s  eatin’  yuh,  bud?’’  the 
stranger  asked.  The  youth,  as  if 
awakened  from  a  deep  sleep,  lazily 
focused  his  gaze  on  a  slick  looking 
individual  dressed  in  a  gay  check¬ 
ered  suit,  with  tight  pants  hanging 
high  above  shoe  tops.  An  undersized 
bowler  hat  cocked  on  the  side  of  his 
bead.  Any  experienced  traveller 


would  have  recognized  this  tell-tale 
garb  of  the  circus,  but  the  lad  had 
not  been  “around”.  “Musician,  eh?” 
the  man  deducted  as  he  noticed  the 
baritone  reposing  on  the  boy’s  knees. 
“I’m  afraid  you’ve  struck  the  wrong 
burg  for  your  business,”  the  stranger 
said,  and  then  added.  “Why  don’t 
yuh  stick  with  me  and  join  the  cir¬ 
cus?”  The  eyes  of  the  young  musi¬ 
cian  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head 
when  he  heard  this  remark.  “What 
circus?”  he  cried,  and  then  he  heard 
the  man  say,  as  if  a  voice  from 


heaven,  “Why,  John  Robinson’s;  it’s 
Just  up  the  line  ii  piece.” 

He  soon  discovered  that  his  new 
found  companion  was  no  angel  in 


disguise;  he  was  a  “grifter”  who  King,  who  last  March  was  unani- 

tag^ed  along  with  circuses,  relying  mously  awarded  the  highest  distinc- 

upon  the  sharpness  of  his  wits  to  tion  that  his  colleagues  of  the  band 

make  a  livelihood.  Because  of  a  few  world  can  offer  .  .  .  the  office  of 


Tim*  k«s  b**n  kind  to  tk*  “Kinq”  of  B*ndmatf*rt.  Above,  you  s**  him  at  k*  it 
fod«y,  Pr*tid*nt  of  Th*  American  Bandmatfart’  Attociafion,  Director  of  the  Fort 
Dodqe,  Iowa,  Municipal  Band,  and  head  of  hit  own  mutic  publithinq  butinett.  Left, 
at  he  appeared  at  16,  when  he  wet  a  baritone  player  with  th*  Thayer  Band  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  before  hit  circut  dayt. 

indiscretions  that  did  not  meet  with  President  of  The  American  Bandmas- 
the  approval  of  Emporia  authorities,  ters’  Association! 
he  had  been  “detained”  for  a  few  Today,  Karl  King  is  the  highly  es- 
days.  Ironically,  it  was  with  the  help  teemed  conductor  of  the  Fort  Dodge 

and  generosity  of  this  man  that  our  (Iowa)  Municipal  Band,  and  presi- 

young  baritone  player  caught  up  with  dent  of  the  publishing  house  that 

the  circus  a  few  days  later,  to  start  bears  his  name.  He  has  over  two- 

a  career  that  one  day  was  to  make  hundred  band  compositions  of  all 

history,  not  only  for  the  music  of  types  to  his  credit,  among  these  be- 

tbe  circus,  but  also  have  a  telling  ing  many  of  the  most  played  and 

effect  upon  bands  'and  band  music  best  known  marches  in  the  world, 
everywhere.  Elverybody  loves  a  parade!  Well, 

For  this  lad  was  none  other  than  the  next  time  you  see  one,  and  want 

the  famed  bandmaster,  prolific  march  to  make  an  easy  bet,  no  matter  what 

writer,  and  lovable  character,  Karl  part  of  America  you  are  in.  Just 
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wager  the  nearest  bystander  that 
some  King  music  will  be  heard  along 
the  line  of  march.  You’re  bound  to 
win!  But  I  warn  you  .  .  .  you’ll  be 
taking  unfair  advantage. 

You’re  attending  a  football  game 
and  your  favored  team  is  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Want  the  1111- 


American  Bandmasters’  Association 
a  few  weeks  ago.  In  a  recent  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  I  ventured  .  .  .  “Karl, 
I  suppose  there  were  many  tight 
spots,  tough  experiences  and  heart¬ 
aches  in  your  early  career  that  you 
would  Just  as  soon  forget.’’  The  an¬ 
swer,  so  typical  of  the  man  1  was 


A  million  kid»,  no  lou,  h«vo  9loofully  followed  fhit  brilliantly  colored  chariot  down 
their  home  town  Mein  street*.  It  is  the  famous  Bamum  It  Bailey  Two  Hemispheres 
band  wa9on,  ori9inally  drawn  by  40  horses,  4  abreast.  Karl  red*  many  a  weary 
mile  on  this,  paradin9  every  city  of  the  land. 


nois  rooters  to  show  their  hysteria? 
Just  ask  Conductor  A.  Austin  Hard¬ 
ing  to  strike  up  Karl  King’s  march, 
“Pride  of  the  Illinl.”  Better  put  your 
fingers  in  your  ears,  or  the  cheers 
will  deafen  you. 

’The  scene  again  changes.  You’re 
sweltering  under  the  huge  tent,  .  .  . 
crunching  peanuts,  and  downing  a 
bottle  of  “pop”.  Your  neck  nearly 
kinks  as  you  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
big  attractions  going  on  simultane¬ 
ously  in  three  different  rings.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  blare  of  trumpets,  and  a 
great  lusty  yell  from  the  voices  of 
thousands  of  children  rocks  the  air 
as  the  elephants  ponderously  march 
to  the  center  ring.  The  band  strikes 
up!  That  music?  Sure,  you’ve  heard 
it  on  such  occasions  before  .  .  .  right, 
it’s  that  traditional  King  march. 
“Ponderoso”. 

Yes.  Karl  King  music  is  heard 
everywhere;  played  by  the  town 
band;  the  high  school  band,  the  col¬ 
lege  band,  the  fraternal  band,  every 
kind  of  a  band  including  the  greatest 
professional  bands  of  the  nation. 

Like  so  many  men  who  achieve 
worth-while  and  lasting  things.  Karl 
King  is  a  product  of  that  old  school 
of  “bard  knocks”.  Buffeted  around  in 
his  early  days,  every  bump  and  lac¬ 
eration  has  served  as  an  honor 
stripe  to  bedeck  the  character  of  the 
man  Karl  King  is  today.  ’Tis  a  far- 
fiung  travel  from  the  days  thirteen- 
year-old  Karl  sold  newspapers  on  the 
streets  of  Canton  to  buy  his  first  in¬ 
strument,  to  the  honor  so  appropri¬ 
ately  conferred  upon  him  by  The 


interviewing,  was,  “No,  Elrnest,  you’re 
wrong!  In  spite  of  the  ups  and 
downs,  and  there  were  many  terrific 
downs,  my  life  has  been  interesting 


unassuming  and  retiring  men  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 
His  very  career  and  business  hinges 
upon  publicity  and  fame,  but  to  get 
him  to  talk  about  himself  is  like  ex¬ 
tracting  an  impacted  wisdom  tooth. 

I  have  seen  him  dash  off  after  a  con¬ 
cert  to  the  most  remote  available 
place  to  escape  admiring  crowds  and 
autograph  seekers.  Such  a  paradox¬ 
ical  side  to  the  fine  showmanship  of 
the  man  who  knows  what  his  audi¬ 
ences  want,  and  to  their  delight, 
gives  it  to  them. 

A  veritable  giant  of  a  man,  whose 
presence  has  ofttimes  tended  to 
dwarf  the  six  feet  stature  of  the 
writer,  Karl  King,  for  years  one  of 
the  most  militant  champions  of 
bands  and  band  music,  an  activity 
that  he  has  carried  on  with  no  small 
degree  of  “rugged  individualism”, 
will  actually  blush  like  a  debutante 
at  flattery  directed  at  his  person;  at 
that  moment  hurriedly  eyeing  for  the 
nearest  exit. 

I  was  highly  amused  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  .  .  .  the  first  time  that  I  heard 
Karl  King  make  a  public  address. 
Modestly,  and  with  true  sincerity  he 
apologised  for  being  no  public 
speaker,  and  while  warning  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  this  fact,  he  evoked  gales  of 
riotous  laughter  by  his  droll,  home¬ 


From  the  sawdust  ring,  Karl  King  takes  bis  piece  with  tb*  bend  royalty  of  tb*  world. 
Elected  President  of  ^  American  Bandmasters’  Association  at  tbeir  I93B  convention, 
be  is  pbotograpbed  ber*  with  tb*  past  presidents  of  that  eiclusiv*  group.  Left, 
Dr.  Frank  Simon,  director  of  tb*  ARMCO  Bend,  Captain  Cberles  O'Neill,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  King,  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  of  bis  famous  Goldman  Bend, 
New  York,  Herbert  Clarke,  Director  of  tbo  Long  Beacb,  California,  Municipal  Bend, 
Dr.  Albert  Austin  Herding,  Director  of  Bends,  University  of  Illinois. 


and  active,  with  very  few  dull  mo¬ 
ments.  After  all.  I’ve  been  places, 
seen  people,  and  done  things.  I  have 
no  regrets!” 

In  spite  of  a  colorful  career,  play¬ 
ing  before  millions  of  people  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  continent, 
Karl  King  is  one  of  the  most  modest. 


spun  humor,  and  brought  his  talk  to 
an  inspiring  conclusion  with  a  “bang- 
up”  treatise  on  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

But  let’s  touch  upon  the  high  spots 
of  the  career  of  this  colorful  figure. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  queer  turn 
of  events  at  Emporia  that  Karl  made 
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his  first  impression  upon  circuses 
and  circus  music.  He  wrote  many 
fine  marches  that  were  recognized 
and  published  before  be  was  out  of 
his  teens,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  appointed  bandmaster 
of  the  combined  Sells-Floto  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill  Shows.  He  never  had  time 
to  waste,  or  Just  sit  around,  like  the 
other  musicians,  for  on  the  train  or 
under  the  canvas  you  would  find  him 
in  an  inconspicuous  corner  compos¬ 
ing  music.  The  music  of  the  circus, 
he  soon  discovered,  needed  new 
blood,  and  a  significant  transfusion 
of  King  music  perked  up  the  interest 
of  hard-boiled  showmen,  who  had  in 
many  cases  regarded  the  band  and 
its  music  as  a  necessary,  though  ex¬ 
pensive  evil. 

He  wrote  music  for  each  act  .  .  . 
fresh,  vital  music  in  keeping  with 
the  more  rapidly  changing  times.  He 
largely  dignified  the  music  of  the  cir¬ 
cus,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  called  to  assume  the  post  of 
musical  director  of  “The  Greatest 
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Show  on  Barth”,  the  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus.  It  was  during  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  this  show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  that  King  met  Lillian 
Leitzel,  fhe  greatest  woman  aerial 
artist.  She  had  never  liked  the 
music  that  bad  been  played  for  her, 
and  she  appealed  to  the  new  musical 
director  to  write  something  special 
for  her  act.  Inspired  by  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  trapeze  artist,  Karl 
King  wrote  a  beautiful  waltz  in  be¬ 
tween  shows:  a  number  that  Lillian 
Leitzel  would  never  permit  changed. 
It  was  to  the  tune  of  this  music  that 
Lillian  Leitzel  was  performing,  when 
her  tragic  death  occurred  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark. 

When  Karl  King  left  the  circus  in 
1918  to  settle  down  and  devote  the 
major  part  of  his  time  to  his  com¬ 
positions,  which  by  that  time  had 
taken  hold  with  bands  all  over  the 
world,  he  went  back  to  his  old  home 
town  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  accepted 
the  conductorship  of  the  famous 
Grand  Army  Band,  known  nationally 


Attack,  with  a  Smooth 


•  SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO,  while  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  baritone  soloist  in  one  of 
our  prominent  radio  bands,  I  got  one 
of  my  greatest  musical  shocks  and 
disappointments.  The  performer  was 
playing  an  aria  from  one  of  the 
operas.  It  was  in  type  a  song  like 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  requir¬ 
ing  a  very  legato  style,  and  very  care¬ 
ful  handling  to  ensure  the  proper  ef¬ 
fect.  « 

Much  to  my  surprise  the  soloist 
used  an  attack  which  was  practically 
a  sforzando,  on  every  note.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ruining  completely  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  entire  aria.  How  he  could 
interpret  the  song  in  that  way  I  can 
not  understand.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  understanding  of  the  vocalist’s  in¬ 
terpretation.  Each  note  had  a  definite 
“thug”  in  the  attack  because  the  so¬ 
loist  didn’t  know,  or  because  he  didn’t 
hear  the  effect. 

Needless  to  say,  my  opinion  of  the 
soloist,  the  band,  and  the  director 
went  down  the  “skids”  to  a  “new  low”. 
The  whole  thing  gave  me  a  rude  awak¬ 
ening  but  there  was  a  definite  lesson 
in  it,  too.  It  set  me  to  thinking  about 
attack  and  how  it  should  *1)6  made. 
Accordingly,  I  did  some  experimenting 
with  my  own  playing  and  with  my 
pupils.  From  this  experimentation  I 
drew  a  few  conclusions  which  I  will 
set  down  here.  These,  I  am  certain, 
will  not  be  accepted  without  a  great 
deal  of  resistance. 


By  Edward  W.  AUen 

Gunnison,  Colorado 


In  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the 
outstanding  errors  in  brass  instrument 
playing  is  in  tonguing.  To  begin  with, 
if  one  is  to  become  an  able  performer, 
one  must  get  clearly  set  in  one’s  mind 
that  attack  comes  from  the  diaphragm. 
Tonguing  and  attack  are  not  synony¬ 
mous.  The  relationship  between  them 
is  close,  yet  one  who  is  without  a 
tongue  could  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
playing.  No  tone  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  air  passing  between  the  lips. 

If  you  wish  to  check  a  performer 
with  reference  to  these  things,  ask 
him  to  play  a  legato  passage.  Does  he 
“scoop”  his  tones?  (strike  below  pitch 
and  slide  up).  His  ideas  of  tonguing 
will  probably  give  you  the  answer. 

Many  players  tongue  too  far  for¬ 
ward.  If  the  tongue  touches  the  lips, 
it  interferes  with  free  and  instant  re¬ 
sponse  and  usually  causes  an  attack 
that  is  out  of  tune  or  has  a  bump  in 
it.  If  an  air  pressure  is  built  up  be¬ 
hind  the  tongue,  it  will  usually  cause 
the  kind  of  attack  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

To  offset  having  to  break  a  bad 
habit,  I  teach  my  pupils  to  tongue 
from  a  point  higher  up  and  farther 


as  “McKinley’s  Own”.  He  brought 
this  band  up  to  a  new  “high”  in  per¬ 
formance  and  in  acceptance  with  the 
people  of  Canton  and  surrounding 
communities.  Two  years  later  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  become  the 
conductor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Munici¬ 
pal  Band,  where  he  has  developed 
the  premiere  concert  band  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  old  adage,  “A  Prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,”  is  a  misnomer  in  the  case  of 
Karl  King.  His  friends  in  Fort 
Dodge,  in  fact  in  the  whole  state  of 
Iowa,  are  myriad.  His  infiuence  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  existing 
Iowa  State  Band  Tax  Law,  which 
provides  music,  municipally  paid  for, 
in  nearly  every  fair-sized  community 
in  the  State.  His  contribution  to 
band  music  has  been  no  less  than 
great,  and  that  is  why  on  behalf  of 
his  colleagues  The  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Association  I  can  say  with¬ 
out  being  the  slightest  bit  facetious, 

.  .  .  Long  Live  The  KING! 

- K»- 

Tongue 

back  than  is  recommended  by  most 
teachers.  It  may  be  a  dangerous  thing 
for  someone  else  to  try  the  idea.  I 
merely  say  that  it  seems  to  work  for 
me.  Impress  from  the  start  the  idea 
that  the  diaphragm  must  support 
every  tone.  It  is  surprising,  when  you 
begin  to  delve  into  the  methods  of 
tonguing,  how  many  players  arch  the 
tongue  with  the  middle  down.  I  can’t 
imagine  a  more  cumbersome  way  to 
handle  the  tongue  than  that.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  best  position  of  the  tongue 
is  approximately  that  used  when  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  letter  “E”. 

Establishing  the  proper  relation  in 
playing,  between  the  tongue  and  the 
diaphragm  is  a  matter  of  timing.  Since 
the  diaphragm  is  more  remote  from 
the  instrument  than  the  tongue,  it  will 
have  to  be  contracted  slightly  before 
the  tongue  is  drawn  back  but  not  long 
enough  before,  to  build  a  pressure  be¬ 
hind  the  tongue.  Articulation  need 
never  be  hard.  Teach  legato  first,  re¬ 
membering  that  staccato  tonguing 
simply  does  not  exist. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  sufiiclently 
radical  to  draw  a  good  argument. 
There  should  be  some  violent  reac¬ 
tions  to  these  ideas.  My  only  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  I  have  obtained  the  re¬ 
sults  I  wished,  by  using  these  notions. 
If  you  don’t  agree,  let’s  have  your 
comment.  I’m  open  to  suggestions  and 
will  welcome  a  better  idea,  if  you 
have  one. 


II 


The  Electric  ORGAN 
Goes  to  School 


•  IN  NEW  YORK,  one  morning  early 
last  summer,  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  took 
the  arm  of  his  friend  Percy  Grainger, 
steered  him  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  west 
on  68th  street  to  a  pent  house  office 
and  studio.  He  had  already  persuaded 
tousle-headed  Grainger  to  conduct 
concerts  at  Inter lochen  National  mu¬ 
sic  camp  and  now  he  wanted  his 
friend  to  help  him  do  some  further 
persuading  in  another  direction.  Dr. 
Maddy  wanted  an  electric  organ  for 
Interlochen. 

“Splendid,”  said  Grainger.  “It  will 
add  infinite  resources  to  the  orches¬ 
tra.  You  must  be  sure  to  have  it  in 
plenty  of  time  for  rehearsals;  for  we 
shall  want  to  make  a  lot  of  interesting 
experiments.” 

“I  said  I  wanted  a  Hammond,”  said 
the  Doctor.  “Whether  I’ll  get  it  or 
not  is  another  thing.  You  see,  we 
haven’t  got  the  money  to  buy  one.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Grainger.  “Well,  per- 


By  Horace  Kiser 

haps  they’ll  lend  us  one.  Tell  them 
it  would  be  good  publicity,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“They’ve  got  about  all  the  publicity 
they  can  use,”  said  the  doctor.  “Every 
newspaper  and  magazine  has  written 
about  the  electric  organ.  They’re  a 
month  behind  right  now  filling  orders. 
They  can’t  make  them  fast  enough. 
So  I  don’t  think  that  will  tempt  them.” 

“Then  what  do  you  propose?”  asked 
Mr.  Grainger. 

“I  guess  I’ll  Just  tell  them  about 
Interlochen,  about  how  we’ve  worked 
to  build  it  up,  what  it  means  to  the 
young  musicians  of  this  country;  tell 
them  we’re  going  to  buy  one  Just  as 
soon  as  we  get  some  spare  money. 
Maybe  they’ll  figure  out  a  way  they 
can  let  us  have  an  organ  this  summer 
if  I  can  Just  make  them  understand 
about  Interlochen.” 

“Ob,  I’m  sure  you  can  do  that,” 
declared  Mr.  Grainger. 


“I’m  not  so  sure,”  said  the  doctor, 
“that’s  why  I  brought  you  along.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“Well,  they’ll  let  us  in  at  the  front 
door,  if  you’re  along,  Percy.” 

“The  front  door?” 

“I  mean  we’ll  get  to  talk  with  the 
top  man.  Here  we  are.  Now  help  me 
along  with  the  conversation  when  we 
get  Inside." 

The  modest  Dr.  Maddy  found,  when 
he  announced  himself,  that  he  had  no 
need  to  borrow  distinction  from  his 
friend  Percy  Grainger.  His  important 
work  in  the  development  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  music  camp  where  high  school 
pupils  come  from  all  over  the  country 
to  study  under  renowned  artists  and 
educators,  was  well  known  and  he 
found  sympathetic  ears.  He  told  the 
story  of  Interlochen  and  what  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  with  the  Hammond  organ 
if  he  could  get  one  up  there.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  walked  out  of  the  office 
with  assurance  that  Interlochen  would 
have  the  use  of  a  Hammond  organ 
that  summer.  As  he  left  the  Doctor 
said: 

‘“There  are  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand  high  school  orchestras  in  the 
United  States.  They  all  ought  to  have 
Hammond  organs.” 

When  talented  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  assembled  at  the  Interlochen 
“Bowl”  last  summer  to  rehearse  under 
Mr.  Grainger  and  other  prominent 
orchestra  conductors  they  discovered 
that  the  electric  organ  which  had  been 
installed  on  the  stage  of  their  al 
fresco  concert  hall  was  a  veritable 
musical  geni.  It  duplicated  the  tones 
of  the  orchestra  instruments  and  gave, 
for  example,  the  effect  of  twenty  clari¬ 
nets  when  combined  with  four  or  five 
clarinets  in  the  orchestra.  French 
horns,  English  horns,  oboes,  bassoons 
— whatever  section  needed  kupport  or 
augmentation  had  it  merely  by  the 
manipulation  of  a  few  drawbars  on 


MIm  lmo9«n*  BoyU,  director  of  tko 
Hompftoad,  L  I.  High  School  or- 
choitra,  (indt  tho  oloctric  organ  a»pa- 
cially  valuable  in  the  parformanca  of 
works  by  Wagner  and  Beethoven. 
Stephen  Pillar,  senior,  plays  the  elec¬ 
tric  organ  in  the  high  school  orchestra 
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At  Ftngar  high  ickool,  Chicago,  Director  Nail  Trimbla  glorifiat  hit  orchottral  coloring 
from  tha  palato  of  tha  organ.  An  added  advantago,  in  th’is  instrument,  attractive  to 
practical  school  administrators,  is  its  general  usofulnau  to  tha  school,  tha  oaso  with  which 
it  can  be  moved  from  rahoarsal  room  to  auditorium,  to  cafeteria,  any¬ 
where  in  the  buildings  where  music  is  desired. 


spectiTe  sections  of  the  orchestra 
played  more  accurately  on  pitch,  for 
the  electric  organ  never  gets  out  of 
tune,  can’t. 

Summer  cottagers  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Michigan  woods  near  the 
camp  thought  the  Interlochen  orches¬ 
tra  must  be  much  larger  than  in  ear¬ 
lier  years,  but  when  they  went  to  the 
concerts  they  found  only  about  the 
same  number  of  players  who  had 
made  up  the  orchestra  in  previous 
summers. 

Between  rehearsals  school  band¬ 
masters  and  orchestra  conductors 
learned  from  John  Hammons,  organist. 


about  the  operation  of  the  new  instru¬ 
ment,  its  seemingly  infinite  variety  of 
tone  color;  its  dynamic  range;  and 
the  price,  no  more  than  that  of  a  good 
grand  piano. 

That  many  of  the  school  music  di¬ 
rectors  remembered  what  they  had 
heard  and  learned  at  Interlochen  last 
summer  is  evident;  for  this  winter 
Hammond  electric  organs  have  made 
their  appearance  in  many  high  school 
orchestras. 

The  electric  organ  can  be  made  to 
sound  so  exactly  like  a  pipe  organ 
that  even  musical  experts  can’t  tell 
the  difference.  Its  resources  intrigue 
the  imagination  of  the  students.  They 
have  had  its  principle  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion  explained  to  them  in  physics  and 
harmony  classes,  and  they  can  tell 
you  how  the  electric  organ  is  the  first 
instrument  that  enables  the  performer 
to  produce  a  pure  fundamental  tone 
without  any  harmonics,  how  harmon¬ 
ics  may  be  added  to  the  fundamental 
tone  to  whatever  degree  of  intensity 
is  desired.  If  you  will  stop  to  listen, 
they  will  go  on  to  tell  you  that  the 
tone  of  any  musical  instrument  can 
be  analyzed  Just  as  exactly  as  a  chem¬ 
ical  formula.  Each  instrument  has  its 
characteristic  fundamental  tone  and 
harmonic;  and  once  the  tonic  formula 
of  any  instrument  is  known,  the  tone 
of  the  instrument  can  be  duplicated 


the  console  and  the  application  of  the 
swell  pedal  to  whatever  degree  of  vol¬ 
ume  was  required.  Playing  with  the 
support  of  the  electric  organ  the  stu¬ 
dents  found  it  easier  to  catch  the 
rhythm  and  they  followed  with  in¬ 
creased  assurance  the  baton  of  the 
conductor.  And  Mr.  Grainger  found  it 
easier,  too,  to  indicate  the  phrasings, 
the  crescendos,  the  diminuendos  and 
the  sforzandos  that  he  wished  the  or¬ 
chestra  to  obtain  when  he  demon¬ 
strated  them  on  the  organ  instead  of 
singing  them  out  with  the  conductor’s 
usual  faulty  baritone. 

It  was  discovered,  too,  that  the  re- 
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on  the  electric  organ  by  combining 
the  proper  tonic  eiements  Just  as  the 
eiementa  of  substance  are  combined 
in  chemistry. 

“We  can  finally  get  to  the  insides 
of  music  now,”  a  sophomore  bassoon¬ 
ist  in  the  Muncie,  Indiana,  high  school 


school  boards  for  special  appropria¬ 
tions  to  cover  the  purchase  of  the 
instrument.  In  other  cases,  more  in¬ 
genious  ways  had  been  found. 

In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  Fernando  German!  was 
presented  in  organ  recitals,  the  profits 


zations  and  similar  groups  and  the 
funds  have  subsequently  been  raised 
by  means  of  popular  subscriptions,  by 
plays,  concerts  by  the  school  orches¬ 
tra  and  other  means. 

Besides  its  role  in  the  high  school 
orchestra  and  as  a  solo  concert  instru¬ 
ment,  the  electric  organ  is  playing  an 


active  part  in  school  and  community 
life.  Since  the  console  weighs  barely 
three  hundred  pounds  and  the  sound 
cabinets  no  more  than  a  large  radio 
set,  and  since  the  installation  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  plugging  a  cable  into 
an  electric  light  socket,  the  Hammond 
can  be  moved  easily  from  auditorium 
to  gymnasium  to  class  room,  even  to 


It  it  •  thrillinq  •ipsrisnc*  to  boys  «nd  girls 
to  havo  tho  calettial  grandour  of  tha  great 
cathedral  organ  brought  to  dote  to  them, 
to  easily  accessible,  at  their  finger  tips  to 
experience  and  enjoy.  The  girls  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  above  are  students  of  Mitt  Boyle  at 
Hempstead.  Right,  grade  school  boys  of 
Jackson,  Michigan,  ara  thrilled  and  fasci¬ 
nated  at  the  organ  to  easily  unfolds  its 
volumes  of  tonal  beauty.  Russell  Gilbert, 
Jr.,  it  the  student  seated  at  the  console. 


orchestra  told  us.  “Sort  of  like  a 
doctor  looking  at  you  through  an 
X-ray.” 

Hard  to  play?  you  ask  them  of  the 
electric  organ.  It’s  about  as  simple 
as  learning  to  play  the  piano.  Most 
high  school  musicians  who  play  the 
piano  can  play  the  electric  organ  as 
well  as  they  play  the  piano  after  a 
few  weeks  of  careful  practice  on  the 
new  instrument. 

At  a  time  when  every  dollar  of  so 
many  school  funds  is  considered  at 
length  before  expenditure,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  such  a  large  number  of 
electric  organs  have  been  installed  in 
high  schools  in  so  short  a  time.  True, 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  isn’t  a  lot  of  money,  but  it’s  a 
considerable  item  if  no  provision  for 
the  sum  has  been  made  on  the  school 
budget.  In  several  instances  investi¬ 
gated,  it  was  found  that  school  music 
directors,  backed  by  their  students, 
who  had  attended  Interlochen  last 
summer  had  prevailed  upon  their 


from  which  were  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  electric  organs  for  the  school 
auditoriums.  The  Girl’s  League  of  the 
Phoenix  High  School  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  enterprise  and  worked  so 
enthusiastically  that  they  sold  every 
seat  for  the  concert  and  turned  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  away.  The  music  de¬ 
partment  of  the  high  school  in  Engle¬ 
wood  sponsored  the  concert  there  and 
likewise  drew  a  large  audience.  The 
senior  class  of  Manchester  College,  a 
school  of  some  four  hundred  students 
in  North  Manchester,  a  town  of  about 
three  thousand  population  in  Indiana, 
engaged  Porter  Heaps,  well  known 
young  American  concert  organist  who 
now  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the 
electric  organ,  for  a  recital  to  make 
up  the  difference  which  they  needed 
for  an  electric  organ  which  they  gave 
to  the  school  as  a  class  memorial. 

In  other  places,  demonstrations  of 
the  instrument  have  been  arranged  in 
high  schools  before  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
Rotary  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  organ!- 


the  football  stadium.  Gym  teachers 
are  using  it  to  accompany  the  girls’ 
dancing  classes  because  it  has  more 
volume  than  a  piano.  ’The  action  of 
the  electric  organ  is  virtually  instan¬ 
taneous  and  the  instrument  is  so  fiex- 
ible  that  the  cleanest  and  sharpest  of 
rhythmic  effects  can  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  instrumental  effects  suiting 
the  character  of  the  dance  can  he 
employed.  If  a  highland  fiing  is  on 
the  program,  very  well;  they  can  have 
bagpipes.  If  it’s  a  mazurka  or  a  Vien¬ 
nese  waltz  they  can  have  a  string 
accompaniment  that  conjures  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Danube  and  the  court  of 
Franz  Josef.  And  if  it’s  a  tap  dance 
they  can  have  all  the  sobbing  of  saxo¬ 
phones  and  wailing  of  trombones  that 
the  teacher  will  allow. 

Students  have  discovered  that  the 
electric  organ  is  perfect  for  informal 
class  dances  and  entertainments. 

“Can  you  'swing  it’  on  a  Ham¬ 
mond?”  asked  a  vivacious  sophomore 
^T^r^  to  page  44) 
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•  BARITONE  is  an  easy  instrument. 
Therein  lies  its  greatest  difficulty. 

The  average  student  with  average 
coordinating  ability  will,  within  a  few 
months,  acquire  a  surprising  amount 
of  Anger  and  lip  technique.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  youthful  players  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  led  by  this  ease  into  the 
fault  of  stressing  this  phase  of  play¬ 
ing  to  the  subjugation  of  other  and 
equally  important  phases.  As  a  result, 
while  there  are  many  good  baritone 
and  euphonium  players  in  the  high 
school  bands,  there  are  far  too  few 
really  Ane  performers.  A  cross- 
section  reveals  a  bandsman  without  a 
thorough  playing  knowledge  of  his  in¬ 
strument.  The  Anger  technique  is  un¬ 
even,  with  little  familiarity  with  the 
more  remote  keys.  The  lip  technique 
is  likewise  far  from  perfect,  slurs  with 
no  change  of  valves  are  not  rhyth¬ 
mically  perfect,  in  fact,  often,  they  are 
almost  non-existent. 

The  greatest  fault  lies  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  baritone  that  should  be  its 
greatest  glory — the  tone.  This  “cello 
of  the  band”  is  often  entrusted  with 
solos,  being  called  upon  in  almost 
every  number  for  a  leading  part.  The 
instrument  can  have  a  gorgeous  tone, 
full  and  vibrant,  but  so  seldom  has. 
It  is  usually  sandy,  Aat  in  quality,  and 
lifeless.  Of  course  it  is  difficult,  in 
the  impatience  of  youth,  for  a  student 
to  make  himself  or  herself  spend  the 
long  and  tedious  hours  necessary  to 
perfect  one’s  playing.  But  there  are 
no  accepted  short-cuts  to  success. 
Finger  and  lip  technique  are  only  per¬ 


fected  in  one  way — conscientious 
practice. 

One  aid  that  I  have  found  generally 
helpful  to  beginners  and  accomplished 
performers  alike  is  a  most  elementary 
one— singing.  Sing  your  exercises, 
your  songs,  your  solos!  Once  this  can 
be  done,  the  playing  will  be  greatly 
simpliAed.  If  one  can  hear  in  one’s 
mind  how  the  music  should  sound,  it 
is  so  much  simpler  to  reproduce  this 
on  the  instrument.  It  will  also  aid 
in  coordinating  the  breath  technique 
with  the  lip  and  Anger  techniques. 
This  statement  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  control  in  singing  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  playing.  The  breath  is 
controlled  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Range,  volume,  quality  in  playing  are 
dependent  on  these  same  factors  in 
singing.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
a  person  with  a  not-too-good  voice 
cannot  become  a  good  performer,  not 
at  all.  Everyone  cannot  have  a  pleas¬ 
ing,  beautiful  voice.  But  if  a  person 
cannot  sing  without  tightening  the 
throat  and  straining,  that  individual 
will,  in  a  large  majority  of  Instances, 
play  in  the  same  manner. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  statement, 
and  probably  has  repeated  it  himself, 
that  tone  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  instrumental  playing;  without  tone, 
technique  is  of  practically  no  value. 
Yet  how  many  observe  this  Important 
axiom?  Tone  does  not  imply  merely 
the  individual  sounds  made  on  the  in¬ 
strument,  but  the  phrases  and  melody 
considered  as  a  whole.  Attacks,  slurs. 


ease  and  Aexibility  are  equally  im¬ 
portant.  These  are  the  elements 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  least 
stressed,  and  most  often  overlooked 
by  the  young  baritonist.  This  particu¬ 
lar  phase  includes  all  of  the  technical 
activities  of  performance — lips,  dia¬ 
phragm,  throat,  and  tongue.  An  over¬ 
activity  of  any  one  of  these  will  hin¬ 
der  the  performer. 

The  most  common  faults  He  in  the 
Arst  two  of  these  technics,  lips  and 
diaphragm.  Any  unnatural  distortion 
of  the  lips,  either  through  muscular 
tension  incorrectly  applied,  or  pres¬ 
sure,  will  thin  and  harden  the  tone. 
The  least  pressure  possible,  within 
reason,  is  the  best.  A  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  teaching  lip  technique  is  to 
advocate  placing  the  lips  “as  in  a 
smile”,  and,  to  play  higher,  draw 
outward  with  the  lips.  To  this  I  heart¬ 
ily  object.  Any  moyement  that  stiffens 
the  lips  by  making  them  thinner  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  tone, 
Arst,  because  it  will  lessen  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  vibrating  surface, 
and  second,  because  it  sympathetically 
tenses  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
again  spoiling  the  freedom  and  ease 
of  tone  production.  The  lips  should 
be  held  in  as  near  a  natural  position 
as  possible,  and  stiffened  and  relaxed 
by  the  many  minute  muscles  in  the 
lips  themselves,  not  those  in  the 
cheeks. 

Improper  use  of  the  diaphragm  is 
also  a  common  fault  among  baritone 
players.  The  air  column  is  supported 
(Turn  to  page  40) 
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are  You 
Tonight? 


What 
Doing 

In  this  day  we  hear  the  oft-repeated  question,  "After  the  Public  School  Music 
Program — ^What?"  The  question  mark  at  the  end  of  this  query  should  be 
a  large  one;  and  the  question  itself  must  be  answered  by  those  of  us  in  the 
public  school  music  field.  ...  In  this  article,  the  writer  has  attempted  to 
show  the  real  purpose  and  progress  of  our  public  school  music  program.  The 
writer  sincerely  hopes  to  receive  from  the  many  readers  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  any  arguments  pro  or  con  the  suggestions  offered,  herein. 


•  GROWING  LEISURE  in  America  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  stands  out  boldly, 
with  mighty  portents  of  good  and  evil 
for  our  people.  Education  miut  and 
does  face  this  fact.  The  “leisure  class” 
has  expanded  far  beyond  aristocracy. 
The  question  to  be  answered  is,  “Are 
today’s  masses  ready  for  this  new 
leisure?” 

Leisure  can  reduce  or  increase  effi¬ 
ciency;  it  can  break  down  or  build  up 
health;  it  can  impoverish  or  enrich 
life;  it  can  be  controlled  or  uncon¬ 
trolled.  Are  there  enough  wholesome 
opportunities  beckoning  our  students 
of  today? 

Some  guiding  principles  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  leisure  would 
be:  the  development  of  recreational 
habits  to  be  praticed  in  the  home 
(such  as  chamber  music  ensembles); 
leisure  activities  should  be  learned 
under  pleasant  circumstances  (too 
often  these  activities  are  conducted  in 
a  strictly  formal  classroom  manner, 
allowing  the  child  little  or  no  enjoy¬ 
ment);  and  the  cultivation  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  creative  activity  to  balance 
or  supplement  work. 

Extra-curricular  (today  called  pref¬ 
erably  extra-class)  activities  play  an 
important  role.  Their  informal  spirit, 
group  nature,  and  the  fact  that  they 
represent  individual  choice  and  inter¬ 
est  are  all  significant  psychological 
earmarks.  There  is  a  relation  to  nor¬ 
mal  life  as  well  as  a  Joy  element  in 
them.  Of  all  musical  pleasures,  mak¬ 
ing  music  is  the  best.  De  Selincourt 
says,  “Music  is  a  dance  of  the  mind, 
and,  if  many  are  content  to  sit  out, 
it  is  because  they  have  not  felt  the 
Joy  of  authentic  motion.  Music  only 
lives  as  created  experience  to  be  re¬ 


stored  to  life  at  each  performance.” 
The  general  effect  of  these  activities 
is  one  of  socialization. 

Music  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
a  spiritual  experience,  which  should 
come  into  the  lives  of  all  who  go 
through  our  schools.  Greater  attention 
is  given  to  techniques  which  Inspire 
love  of  expression  and  the  power  of 
application.  Excellence  of  feeling  is 
more  important  than  excellence  of  per¬ 
formance  in  our  amateur  groups.  Skill¬ 
ful  playing  goes  far  towards  self-re¬ 
spect  for  happiness  as  well  as  right 
behavior;  but  this  is  only  a  minor 
part. 

There  are  three  ways  of  carrying 
this  out:  by  relating  their  school  mu¬ 
sic  groups  to  community  service  even 
while  their  members  are  still  students, 
(when  I  was  in  high  school,  I  was 
required  to  play  in  the  community 
symphony  orchestra.  I  don’t  feel  that 
the  compulsion  was  necessary,  but  the 
experience  was  most  valuable) ;  by 
alumni  music  organizations;  and  to 
aid  and  infiuence  in  establishing  gen¬ 
eral  community  music  bodies  with  the 
stimulated  enrollment  of  graduates. 

Amateur  Music 

It  will  be  well  to  first  define  the 
terms  “amateur”  and  “amateur  mu¬ 
sic”.  In  Funk  and  Wagnali’s  Compre¬ 
hensive  Dictionary  we  find  this  defi¬ 
nition,  “Amateur:  one  who  performs 
for  the  love  of  it.”  Augustus  Zanzig 
in  his  book  “Music  in  American  Life” 
says,  “Its  true  and  original  meaning 
is  a  pursuit  carried  on  only  for  the 
love  of  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
skill,  but  rather  with  an  attitude.”  It 
should  also  include  enthusiasm. 

The  amateur  gets  his  purest  and 


keenest  delight  in  the  self-forgetful 
pursuit  of  a  single  activity.  For  many, 
the  ideal  musical  group  is  a  string 
quartet  or  any  other  well-balanced 
companionship  of  a  few  voices  or  in¬ 
struments  or  both  in  chamber  music. 
No  leader  is  needed;  and  there  is  no 
contest  or  public  acclaim  or  any  other 
means  of  artificial  respiration. 

As  a  high  school  student,  I  had  two 
outstanding  experiences  that  should 
here  be  mentioned.  These,  although 
purely  informal,  represent  two  of  the 
most  delightful  and  gainful  experi¬ 
ences  I  have  ever  had.  I  was  cellist 
of  the - String  Quartet  for  sev¬ 

eral  years.  We  were  three  pupils  and 
teacher.  Our  life  interests  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  second  violinist  was  a 
glazier  by  trade,  even  in  high  school; 
the  violist  was  a  tool  and  die  maker 
by  trade;  and  I  wasn’t  sure  about  the 
immediate  future  at  the  time.  I 
hadn’t  yet  considered  music  as  my  life 
work.  We  would  meet  regularly  on 
Sunday  nights.  Our  “rehearsals”  con¬ 
tinued  anywhere  from  five  to  eight- 
hours  at  one  sitting.  We  would  think 
nothing  of  staying  till  2:00  or  3:00 
A.  M.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  Fourth 
of  July  we  played  the  whole  night 
through.  We  all  doubled,  so  there  was 
some  variety  in  our  playing.  We 
would  play  trios,  duets,  and  many  so¬ 
los  with  piano  accompaniment. 

The  other  experience  was  that  of 
membership  in  a  Business  Men’s  En¬ 
semble.  This  group  would  meet  every 
other  Monday  night  (rain  or  shine) 
from  7:30-11:30.  The  man  at  whose 
home  we  assembled  was  a  physician 
for  one  of  the  leading  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  He  was  well-to-do  and  had  an 
excellent  library.  Here  was  grand 
sight-reading  experience ;  and  the  num¬ 
bers  that  were  particularly  well  liked 
would  be  held  over  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  I  think  it  appropriate  to  mention 
the  other  members  of  this  group, 
which  got  together  for  the  sheer  en¬ 
joyment  and  relaxation  from  business 
worries.  The  fiutists  were  a  leading 
architect  and  the  doctor’s  daughter; 
the  cellists  were  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  a  leading  merchant  in 
antique  and  periodic  furniture;  the 
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doctor’s  son  and  I  were  the  violinists. 
The  doctor  played  the  piano. 

Most  cities  and  towns  show  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
adults  engaged  in  amateur  musical  ac¬ 
tivities.  “Amateur  Hours’’  are  sweep¬ 
ing  these  United  States;  but  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  they  are  conducted 
purely  for  commercial  reasons  and 
benefits.  True,  they  are  bringing  forth 
an  abundance  of  “hidden  talent”  here¬ 
tofore  unnoticed. 

No  one  in  his  proper  senses  would 
wish  to  deny  the  importance  of  per¬ 
formance  of  the  musical  amateur. 
Active  participation  fosters  an  admira¬ 
tion  for,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
skill  of  a  composer  that  can  hardly 
be  gained  through  bearing  alone.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
beneficial  means  of  occupying  leisure 
time,  and  it  often  leads  to  a  real 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mu¬ 
sic.  This  was  exactly  my  experience 
in  the  above  mentioned  organizations. 
But,  unless  those  responsible  for  these 
undertakings  understand  that  they 
must  be  but  a  means  toward  the  end 
of  more  intelligent,  discriminating  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  of  developing  the  love 
for  the  finer  things  in  music,  all  this 
activity  will  prove  to  be  but  another 
imitation  of  the  real  thing.  If  music 
fs  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  worth 
being  taken  seriously,  like  any  other 
study  in  which  we  seek  to  educate 
ourselves,  and  by  which  we  wish  to 
make  ourselves  whole  and  balanced 
citizens  of  the  world. 

School  Music  "Carry-Over"  in  the 
Community  ' 

In  order  to  find  out  what  can  be 
done  in  the  community,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  find  out  what  resources 
in  the  community  can  be  used,  such 
as  leadership,  musical  interests,  lei¬ 
sure,  community  spirit,  financial  sup¬ 
port,  etcetra,  and  what  developments 


are  most  needed  and  practicable.  In 
many  cities  Community  Music  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  organized  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  carrying  out  purposes. 
There  is  a  development  of  community 
singing  in  civic  organizations,  a 
“home  night”  program  during  Music 
Week,  similar  to  a  program  that  was 
attempted  in  Texas  in  recent  years, 
which  certainly  seemed  most  worth¬ 
while.  Certain  Texas  cities  were  di¬ 
vided  into  districts  of  three  or  four 
blocks  to  the  district.  In  each  district 
was  organized  some  form  of  ensemble, 
and  the  members  would  gather  at  the 
home  of  its  membership  from  time  to 
time.  This  seemed  to  be  an  excellent 
plan  for  socialization,  as  well  as  the 
spreading  of  the  desire  to  hear  and 
play  more  and  better  music.  Besides 
neighborhood  concerts,  our  present 
Federal  Music  Projects  are  carrying 
out  this  same  idea  at  the  present  time, 
“Cosmopolitan  Night”  takes  care  of 
the  foreign-born  groups  or  Individuals 
(such  as  has  been  carried  on  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  many  recent  years). 

The  community  chorus  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  “carry-over”  because  usually 
many  fine  singers  are  available.  In 
-  there  was  just  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  which  for  the  many  years 
of  its  existence  would  alternate  in  its 
“big”  program  with  Handel’s  “Mes¬ 
siah”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”. 
Assisting  in  the  performance  would 
be  the  then  Community  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  which  I  was  a  member 
in  my  later  teens.  In  the  same  city, 
the  German  “Saengerbund”  has  done 
much  to  promote  interest  in  choral 
activity.  (One  of  the  greatest  thrills 
I  have  ever  received  was  at  a  mass 
chorus  of  800  of  their  fine  male  voices, 
at  which  Mark  Andrews  was  the  guest 
conductor.)  All  of  these  activities 
were  spreading  out  simply  because 
folks  loved  them  and  wanted  them; 
and  those  who  participated  gave  freely 
of  their  time  and  energy. 

Church  choirs  often  contribute  much 
that  is  excellent  and  valuable.  Other 
church  ensembles,  such  as  brass 
choirs,  string  orchestras,  etc.,  con¬ 
tribute  their  share  as  well.  (One  of 
the  most  popular,  and  in  the  greatest 
demand,  in  our  small  town  of  Natchi¬ 
toches,  Louisiana,  is  our  recentiy 
formed  Brass  Choir.  This  group  was 
formed  on  a  pureiy  request  basis  by 
the  students  themselves.  It  performs 
regularly  at  church  services  and  has 
appeared  at  state-wide  student  religi¬ 
ous  organization  meetings.  This  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  of  invaluable  aid 


to  me  in  regards  to  the  selection  of 
appropriate  music  for  each  Sunday  in 
our  special  numbers.  These  we  tried 
to  have  create  an  atmosphere  for  the 
sermon.) 

Another  most  worthwhile  appeal  is 
the  community  or  symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  When  I  was  yet  a  young  high 
school  lad,  I  participated  in  four  such 
organizations  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  remuneration  received  was  the 
joy  and  experience  of  playing  purely 
for  the  love  of  it.  This  experience 
decided  my  future  career.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  the  “conducting” 
angle  of  the  work,  and  it  did  not  take 
me  very  long  to  decide  that  that  was 
what  I  would  really  like  to  do.  And 
I  have  never  changed  my  mind  about 
that  early  impression. 

Probably  the  strongest  present  day 
“carry-over”  is  in  the  various  civic, 
industrial,  fraternal,  and  school  bands. 
Why?  Because  this  is  an  organization 
that  can  always  make  an  impressive 
showing  whether  it  be  in  the  concert 
hall  or  out  on  the  field  or  parade 
ground.  Its  colorful  uniforms,  its  mili¬ 
tary  dignity,  its  fiash  and  sparkle 
make  it  an  almost  over-powering  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  youth  of  today.  I  can  re¬ 
member  my  early  days  as  a  member 
of  the  Rotary  Boys’  Band,  in  which  I 
was  the  very  proud  (?)  cymbal 
player;  and  which  I  still  charge  to 
invaluable  experience  for  my  present 
position  as  bandmaster.  My  own  solo 
cornetist  last  summer  received  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  will  be  ever  worthwhile 
in  bis  future  career.  He  carried  on 
this  activity  purely  of  his  own  voli¬ 
tion.  In  his  home  town  of  some  1,000 
population,  he  sent  out  a  call  for  all 
interested  band  members  to  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  He  was  bol¬ 
stered  by  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
first-chair  men  were  college  men  home 
for  the  summer;  and  these  gave  his 
less  experienced  players  all  the  in¬ 
spiration  necessary.  Then,  too,  he 
gained  experience  in  conducting  and 
teaching.  Ten  years  from  now,  he 
will  probably  refiect  on  a  work  that 
was  both  enjoyable  and  greatly  bene¬ 
ficial. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
attainment  of  joy  in  music  was  better 
worth  striving  for  than  it  is  today, 
when  enormously  increased  and  in¬ 
creasing  leisure  time  provides  greater 
opportunity,  and  when  the  prevailing 
modes  of  labor  and  leisure  threaten 
both  with  mediocrity.  However,  there 
are  many  industrial  bands  that  are 
(Turn  to  page  S8) 
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Virginia  ShafFner,  state  and  national  champion  drum  major  of  the  Temple 
High  School  band,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  admired  drum  major  of 
the  Southwest.  For  two  years  she  has  thrilled  the  stands  at  both  high  school 
and  senior  college  football  games  with  her  artistic  twirls,  pitches,  and  the 
masterful  handling  of  her  band.  In  1937,  she  placed  first  division  at  the 
state  meet  in  Waco  and  first  division  at  the  National  Regional  meet  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  She  is  a  senior  this  year  and  will  graduate  with  honors  in  May. 

THE 

Latest  Spring  Styles 
In  Fancy  Baton 

TWIRLING 

By  Virginia  Shaiiner 

Twirling  Drum  Major,  Temple,  Texas  High  School  Band 

The  pen  drewingt,  eccompenying  this  erticle  were  made  by  Vlrginie'i  mother,  who, 
for  en  emeteur,  achiev^  striking  likenau,  particularly  in  illustrations,  5  and  6. 


Horizontal  Twirl  Around  Leg 
•  I  READ  with  much  interest  the 
article  in  the  March  issue  by  Ray 
Gaedke  on  the  horizontal  twirl.  I  was 
particularly  happy  to  see  someone 
make  mention  of  these  beautiful  rou¬ 
tines  and  also  to  learn  that  they  were 
being  used  by  twirlers  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  the  same  as  here  in  the  South¬ 
west.  The  writer  has  been  twirling 
these  horizontal  twirls  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  believing  some  twirlers 
will  be  interested  in  a  simple  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  horizontal  twirl  around  the 
leg  and  between  the  legs,  (movements 
given  by  Mr.  Gaedke,  but  not  definitely 
explained)  I  should  like  to  ask  his  per¬ 
mission  to  give  this  simple,  but  most 
effective  way  to  twirl  these  two  move¬ 
ments. 

For  a  most  effective  routine,  do  two 
or  three  two-hand  twirls  in  front  of 
body  and  then  go  directly  into  two  or 
three  passes-around-back.  Just  as  the 
baton  clears  the  right  hand  on  the  last 
pass-around-back  (Fig.  1)  step  forward 
on  either  left  or  right  foot  one  pace. 
On  the  step  forward  the  baton  has 
Just  come  into  the  left  hand,  parallel 
to  the  ground,  ball  to  the  left  and 
palm  out.  Allow  the  baton  to  com¬ 
plete  one  full  revolution  as  you  bend 


over  just  enough  to  turn  the  baton 
parallel  to  the  ground  in  front  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  one-half  wrist  turn.  (Fig.  2) 
Complete  the  revolution,  grasping  the 
baton  in  right  hand,  ball  to  the  right 
and  left  palm  out  as  in  Figure  3.  Al¬ 
low  baton  to  make  complete  revolu- 
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tion  rolling  over  first  two  fingers  of 
right  hand,  and  as  you  grasp  the  baton 
on  the  completion  of  one  revolution, 
bring  down  under  leg  with  ball  lead¬ 
ing.  Left  hand  has  been  standing  by, 
directly  back  of  knee  and  with  palm 


out,  and  takes  the  baton  on  point  of 
balance  with  ball  to  the  left  as  in 
Figure  4.  Make  a  quick  snap  of  the 
baton  and  it  will  make  a  free  revolu¬ 
tion,  grasping  again  with  left  hand  on 
point  of  balance  with  full  palm.  As 
this  movement  is  completed  the  ball 
is  to  the  right.  Allow  baton  to  make 
one-half  turn,  placing  ball  to  left,  and 
then  grasp  with  right  hand,  palm 
down,  and  ball  to  the  right.  You  are 
now  ready  to  make  another  roll  over 
and  bring  down  under  leg.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  quite  simple,  easily  done  and 
can  be  done  around  either  leg.  two  or 
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not  only  contains  two  beautiful  tricks, 
but  also  the  required  salute,  and  with 
some  bit  of  practice,  this  routine  can 
be  twirled  with  the  same  speed  and 
smoothness  as  the  other  rudiments  of 
your  routine. 

Four  Finger  Twirl-Pitch  Over 
To  me  the  art  of  twirling  is  one’s 
ability  to  combine  into  perfect  con¬ 
tinuity  the  three  traits,  speed,  grace 
and  smoothness.  From  these  three 
traits  and  with  the  proper  amount  of 
practice,  a  twirler  can  develop  the 
other  qualities  so  often  looked  for  but 
seldom  found.  For  this  reason  I  try 
to  include  tricks  that  fit  the  three 
parts  mentioned  above,  and  will  keep 


three  revolutions  at  a  time,  or  by 
changing  from  one  leg  to  another.  To 
twirl  around  both  legs,  the  same  move¬ 
ment  is  required.  I  suggest  that  the 
twirlers  make  three  revolutions  around 
the  left  leg,  then  change  over  around 
right  leg,  next  make  a  single  revolu- 


6).  Be  sure  to  keep  ferrule  end  of  ba¬ 
ton  above  arm,  half  way  between  wrist 
and  elbow.  Snap  the  baton  around  the 
neck,  allowing  it  to  travel  around  neck 
on  its  own  force,  moving  right  hand, 
palm  up,  slightly  below  chin  and  to 
the  right  to  take  the  baton.  Allow 
baton  to  slide  through  palm  until  it 
is  grasped  just  above  point  of  balance 
and  not  quite  to  the  ball.  As  baton 
swings  down,  give  a  quick  snap  under 
arm.  (Fig.  7)  Left  hand  stands  by. 


tion  around  left  leg,  then  back  with 
one  revolution  around  right  leg,  clos¬ 
ing  with  a  single  revolution  around 
both  legs.  This  will  show  splendid 
footwork  and  make  a  beautiful  dem¬ 
onstration  of  co-ordination  of  hands 
and  feet. 

Around  the  Neck  Arm  Twirl 

Here  in  the  Southwest  most  twirlers 
use  only  one  twirl  on  the  around-the- 
neck  routine,  but  to  me  this  can  be 
made  into  a  most  beautiful  routine. 
One  of  my  pet  tricks  is  incorporated 
in  the  around-the-neck  movement  and 
I  should  like  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 
For  sake  of  a  better  name  1  call  this 
the  “Around  the  Neck — Arm  Ttcirl." 
From  the  pass-around-back,  reverse 
the  baton  in  the  left  hand,  allowing  it 


Figure  8 

the  continuity  of  my  routine  perfect. 
I  know  of  no  other  trick  that  will  com¬ 
bine  speed,  grace  and  smoothness 
and  yet  make  perfect  continuity  that 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  trick  I  am 
about  to  explain. 

From  a  single  pitch  up,  grasp  baton 
with  right  hand,  palm  out,  ball  to  the 
right  about  shoulder  high.  Allow  the 


palm  out,  and  from  here  I  go  into  a 
real  snappy  salute.  Try  this  trick  to 
close  out  the  routine  you  plan  to  use 
at  the  state  or  national  contest.  It 


to  make  a  full  revolution  las  in  the 
around-the-leg  trick,  (Fig.  1)  but  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  the  baton  to  the 
front,  bring  it  back  on  a  simple  take- 
back,  thus  reversing  the  ball  to  the 
right.  Grasp  baton  in  right  hand  just 
below  point  of  balance.  (Fig.  5)  Make 
a  wide  outward  swing,  bringing  baton 
up  and  around  neck,  ball  leading.  (Fig. 


baton  to  make  one-half  revolution,  and 
then  swing  into  a  four  finger  twirl  as 
you  bring  down  to  the  side.  Allow 
one  complete  four  finger  movement 
and  swing  to  back,  taking  in  the  right 
hand  the  same  as  in  the  twirling  pass- 
(Turit  to  page  48) 
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News  and 
Comments 


Wisconsin  Officers  Elected 
Peter  J.  Michelsen,  head  of  Central 
State’s  department  of  music,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bandmasters’  Association  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  semi-annual  convention  held  in 
Stevens  Point  on  March  26  and  27. 
He  succeeds  Eldgar  H.  Zobel  of  Ripon 
who  was  the  first  president  of  the 
association.  Other  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  Joseph 
Bergeim  of  Milwaukee,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Harvey  EL  Krueger  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  secretary,  and  Ernest  Weber  of 
Waupaca,  treasurer. 

The  convention  opened  Saturday 
afternoon  at  one  o’clock  with  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  Hotel  Whiting.  At  the 
business  meeting  of  the  association 
the  possibilities  of  having  a  state 
band  tax  and  of  holding  music  c'inics 
throughout  the  state  were  discussed. 
Decision  on  meeting  places  for  next 
year’s  conventions  were  left  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Dorr  Animates  Concert 
Inspired  by  pictures  and  Band  Mas¬ 
ter  J.  I.  Talmadge’s  accompanying 
article  in  the  February  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  in  which  he  gives  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  symbolic  scenic  effects 
created  for  the  concert  of  his  Proviso 
(Maywood,  Illinois)  Township  High 
School  band,  Albert  I.  Dorr,  director  of 
music  at  the  Robert  E.  Fitch  High 


school,  Poquonnoc  Bridge,  Connecticut, 
has  adopted  the  idea  with  gratifying 
results. 

In  the  accompanying  picture  is 
shown  Director  Dorr’s  skillful  scenic 
handling  for  Sven  Dufva,  by  Hedman. 
The  composition  depicts  the  story  of 
a  country  boy  who,  during  the  Flnnish- 
Russian  war  of  1808,  held  off  the  en¬ 
emy  at  a  bridgehead. 

“The  two  bands  in  the  picture,’’ 
writes  Director  Dorr,  "are  my  own 
Robert  E.  Fitch  high  school  band  of 
Groton,  Connecticut,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  state  college  band  of  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  audience  liked  the  idea  of  the 
setting  so  much  that  we  have  decided 
to  use  one  in  each  of  our  concerts  in 
the  future. 

Our  art  department  made  up  the 
setting  from  old  materials  around  the 
school  at  an  added  cost  of  about  $2.00. 
The  dramatics  coach  and  his  student 
electricians  took  care  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  lighting  effects  used  through 
the  number. 

Thank  you  for  passing  on  to  us 
such  a  grand  idea;  it  is  only  one  of 
many  that  I  have  been  able  to  use 
since  I  started  using  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.’’ 


Director  Dorr,  Poquonnoc  Bridqe, 
Connecticut,  thrilled  his  eudienee 
with  this  set  tor  "Sven  Dutva"  by 
Hedmen. 


Patri  Praises  School  Band 

“The  band  is  an  essential  part  of 
school  life.  Children  need  music  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  language  of  the  spirit, 
and  their  spirits  need  the  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  expression  that  it  affords.’’ 

In  a  syndicated  article  appearing  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  Angelo  Patri,  famed  child 
psychologist,  leads  off  thus  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  nearly  a  column  an  endorse¬ 
ment  praising  the  playing  of  band  and 
orchestra  instruments  as  a  tonic  and 
balancer  for  the  unfolding  minds  of 
childhood. 

Urging  the  fife  and  drum  for  the 
youngster,  Mr.  Patri  passes  on  to  the 
brasses  and  woods  as  a  step  higher. 

“They  are  more  difficult  and  require 
steadier  hands  and  heads,’’  he  writes, 
“than  do  the  drums.  The  sturdier, 
more  settled  in  growth  among  the  boys 
and  girls  do  well  with  them.  Blowing 
hard  is  good  for  growing  children,  and 
blowing  toward  some  musical  ideal  is 
Just  about  perfect  for  them.  The  ten¬ 
sions  of  the  classrooms  are  a  severe 
strain  on  the  preadolescent,  but  the 
band  lesson  soothes  and  relieves  all 
strain  and  sends  the  children  away 
rested  and  content  with  the  world.  As 
a  mental  hygiene  agent  the  band  is 
priceless.” 

We'ii  Take  Vanilla 

With  eyes  glued  on  the  cookie  case 
and  whiffing  the  tantalizing  aromas  of 
sweet  pickles,  spiced  ham  and  ripe 
fruits,  the  Tilghman  high  school  band 
and  orchestra  of  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
are  struggling  to  get  through  spring 
practice  periods  in  a  grocery  building 
near  the  school.  The  old  gym  has  been 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  new  build¬ 
ings,  and  when  Paducah  school  musi¬ 
cians  tune  up  in  September,  a  new 
auditorium  will  be  around  them. 

In  the  basement  beneath  the  stage 
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of  the  new  building  will  be  a  large 
practice  room,  28  by  42  feet,  providing 
an  ofBce  for  the  director,  a  music 
library,  uniform  and  Instrument  stor¬ 
age  rooms,  and  four  small  practice 
rooms  acoustically  treated.  A  tier 
stage  for  advantageous  seating  will  be 
provided. 

An  Inter-communlcating  system  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Captain  Harper’s  unique  Instal¬ 
lation  at  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  is  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

Huge  California  Festival 

The  Annual  Northern  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California,  Spring  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  will  be  presented  in  Sonora  on 
Saturday,  May  21. 

The  conductors  will  be  outstanding 
men  in  their  various  fields.  The  140- 
piece  orchestra  will  be  directed  by 
Herman  Trutner,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music  in  the  Oakland 
Schools.  Glenn  H.  Woods,  Supervisor 
of  Choral  Music  in  the  Oakland 
Schools,  will  lead  the  huge  chorus  of 
550  voices.  Frank  Mancini,  conductor 
of  the  Modesto  High  School  band,  will 
conduct  the  210-piece  band. 

Music  students  will  represent  the 
following  thirteen  high  schools:  Stock- 
ton,  Modesto,  Lodi,  Turlock,  Manteca. 
Ripon,  Linden,  Escalon,  Hilmar,  Tracy, 
Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Sonora. 

Rehearsal  of  each  of  the  massed 
groups  will  fill  most  of  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon  a  varied  program  of  indi¬ 
vidual  groups  from  the  different 
schools  will  be  given.  Choral  groups, 
band,  orchestra,  and  small  ensembles 
will  be  heard.  This  program  is  free 
to  the  public. 

Twirler  in  Floor  Show 

Richard  Abercrombie,  Chicago 
twirler  from  Senn  High,  who  placed 
first  division  for  four  consecutive  years 
in  the  Chicago  city  contest,  and  in 
1936  in  the  national  twirling  contest, 
has  been  appearing  lately  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Inn  fioor  show  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man. 

Betty  Atkinson,  who  brought  artistic 
twirling  to  the  movies  (SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  October),  and  later  to  the 
vaudeville  stage  with  Waring’s  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
art  into  the  entertainment  field  on  a 
national  scale.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  young  Abercrombie  is  the 
first  to  invade  the  night  club  with  solo 
twirling. 

"Belli" 

Music,  older  than  the  nfost  ancient 
of  European  cathedrals,  the  celestial 
music  of  a  forty-four  bell  Carillon 
will  peal  forth  from  the  Tower  of  the 
Sun,  theme  spire  on  Treasure  Island, 
during  the  1939  Golden  Gate  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  Carillon  is  to  be  manufac¬ 


tured  by  Qlllett  &  Johnston  of  Croy- 
den,  England,  a  firm  which  has  fabri¬ 
cated  Carillons  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  will  be  the  gift 
of  Dr.  'Nathaniel  Coulson  of  San 
Francisco.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
World’s  Fair  of  the  West,  the  Carillon 
will  be  moved  to  a  permanent  home 
in  San  Francisco’s  Grace  Cathedral. 


•  AT  THE  INVITATION  of  The 

C'hicago  Tribune,  the  nationally 
famous  Joliet  High  School  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  A.  R.  McAllister,  will  pre¬ 
sent  two  numbers  at  the  ninth  annual 
Chlcagoland  Music  Festival  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  and 
associated  American  newspapers, 
Saturday  night,  August  20,  in  Sol¬ 
dier  field,  in  Chicago.  This  appear¬ 
ance  will  climax  a  series  of  events 
which  have  been  held  honoring  Mr. 
McAllister’s  25  years  of  service  to 
this  organization.  He  is  the  organizer 
of  the  National  School  Band  associa¬ 
tion  and  has  served  as  its  president 
to  date. 

For  one  of  its  numbers  the  band 
will  present  the  premier  of  the  band 
arrangement  made  by  Ferde  Grofe  of 
George  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  in 
Blue.” 

This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  festivals  that  an  ama¬ 
teur  band  has  been  so  signally  hon¬ 
ored.  ’Three  other  high  spots  in  the 
career  of  this  organization  have  been 
its  appearance  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hbuse  in  New  York  before  the 
Music  BMucators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
a  week’s  engagement  in  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall.  It  has  won  for  the 
third  consecutive  time  the  national 
band  contest  and  permanently  pos¬ 
sesses  the  National  trophy. 

The  festival  will  continue  holding 
its  adult  and  juvenile  band  contests, 
the  winners  of  the  larger  groups  to 
be  presented  also  in  the  final  concert 
before  100,000  spectators  in  Soldier 
field.  Other  competitions  are  for  men, 
women  and  mixed  choruses,  men  and 
women  vocalists,  baton  twirlers,  vio¬ 
linists  and  cornetists.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  obtained  on  all  the  con¬ 
tests  by  writing  to  festival  headquar¬ 
ters,  room  1418,  in  'Tribune  Tower, 
in  Chicago. 

On  the  day  before  the  festival, 
August  19,  the  second  Chlcagoland 
luncheon  will  be  held  at  noon  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  hotel. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Olin 
Downs,  New  York  Times  music  critic 


The  largest  bell  of  the  Carillon  will 
be  the  Bourdon,  which  will  weigh  six 
tons.  The  note  of  this  great  bell  is 
low  G,  and,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  it  will  be  audible  for  five  miles. 
The  rest  of  the  Carillon  will  consist 
of  three  and  a  half  chromatic  oc¬ 
taves,  rising  from  low  C.  The  total 
weight  of  the  bells  will  be  20  tons. 


and  chairman  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
and  Geoffrey  O’Hara,  famous  song 
composer. 

Bands  and  drum  corps,  regardless 
of  festival  competitions,  are  Invited 


Still  in  hit  position  at  the  head  of 
tha  fattival  staff  is  Philip  Maxwell, 
that  well  known  booster  of  music,  and 
main  reason  for  tha  success,  year 
after  year,  of  this  most  famous  music 
festival  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

by  The  Tribune  to  march  in  the  open¬ 
ing  parade  in  Soldier’s  field.  Captain 
Howard  Stube,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  High  School  Band  association, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  band  and  in¬ 
strumental  competition. 

Another  feature  of  the  festival  this 
summer  will  be  again  the  appearance 
of  a  massed  Chicago  high  school 
band  and  a  massed  contest  band,  the 
two  groups  totaling  more  than  2,000 
players.  Miss  Helen  Howe,  director 
of  music  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  will  he  assisted  by  35  Chi¬ 
cago  bandmasters  in  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  participation  of  the  school 
musicians. 

Among  the  guest  stars  at  previous 
festivals  have  been  John  Charles 
Thomas,  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa, 
A1  Jolson,  Margery  Maxwell,  and 
Rubinoff  and  his  Violin.  Tickets  for 
.  the  festival  concert  and  festival  lun¬ 
cheon  will  be  placed  on  sale  about 
the  middle  of  July. 


Maxwell  Announces  Plan  to  Feature 
Joliet  Band  at  Chicagoland  Festival 
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Southwest  Idaho’s  Triumphant  Festival 


The  Southwestern  district  of  Idaho 
held  their  annual  Music  Festival  at 
Nampa,  Idaho,  on  April  22nd  and  23rd. 
Approximately  seven  hundred  Junior 
High  and  eight  hundred  Senior  High 
students  appeared  during  the  two-day 


Festival  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  musical  gatherings  ever 
to  be  held  in  Idaho. 

A  parade  of  the  six  visiting  bands 
announced  the  Grand  Concert  in  which 
Carl  Claus  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
conducted  an  orchestra  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-live  members,  Stanley  Teel 


First  Accordion  Solo  Contest 

The  Sixth  Annual  Tri-State  Band 
Festival  which  was  held  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma  (April  6th  to  9th)'  added 
a  new  section  to  its  schedule  of 
events  this  year — the  Accordion  Di¬ 
vision. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  accordion 
has  been  recognized  in  such  a  fes¬ 
tival  and  it  created  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest. 

The  idea  of  adding  an  accordion 
solo  contest  to  the  schedule  of  events 
for  this  festival  was  born  about  a 
year  ago  when  Clarke  Fortner  gave 
an  accordion  recital  in  Enid.  The  re¬ 
cital  was  attended  by  Mr.  Milburn  E. 
Carey,  director  of  the  Phillips  Uni¬ 
versity  Band  and  General  Chairman 
of  the  Tri-State  Festival. 

Mr.  Carey  became  enthused  over 
the  possibility  of  the  accordion  and 
a  short  time  later  asked  Mr.  Fortner 


of  the  University  of  Montana  directed 
the  massed  Chorus  of  three  hundred 
fifty  voices,  and  Robert  Lyons  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  was  director  of 
the  three  hundred  piece  band. 

The  three  guest  conductors  along 


with  Hall  Macklin  of  the  University 
of  Idaho  acted  as  critic  judges. 

Lorn  E.  Christensen  of  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  is  president  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Idaho  Music  Educator’s  Associa¬ 
tion  and  J.  A.  Winther  of  Nampa, 
Idaho,  was  chairman  of  the  Fetsival. 


to  come  to  Enid  as  a  Special  Judge 
for  the  accordion  solo  contests. 

Accordionists  from  every  section 
of  the  territory  attended  the  festival. 
Thirty-four  of  them  participated  in 
the  solo  contests.  Everyone  was 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  new  di¬ 
vision  and  officials  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  this  section  growing  each 
year  because  of  the  increased  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  accordion. 

The  Tri-State  Band  Festival  is 
sponsored  each  year  by  the  Phillips 
University  Band  and  the  Enid  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  It  is  said  that  this 
year  marked  the  biggest  and  best 
festival  since  they  started.  There 
were  approximately  5,000  school  mu¬ 
sicians  vieing  for  honors  as  well  as 
many  other  special  features. 

Among  the  Judges  and  guest  con¬ 
ductors,  who  were  selected  for  the 
various  divisions  of  this  gala  event, 
were  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  famous  cor¬ 


net  soloist,  bandmaster  and  author; 

Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding,  Director 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Bands; 

Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Director  of  the 
world  famous  Armco  Band;  George 
C.  Wilson,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  Kansas;  Fred  G. 

Fink,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado; 

Dewey  O.  Wiley,  Director  of  Texas 
Technological  College  Bands;  Fran¬ 
cis  Judah  Foutz,  Director  of  Univer- 
sity  of  Arkansas  Bands;  and  Col.  \ 

Earl  D.  Irons.  Director  of  the  North  .i 

Texas  Agricultural  College  Bands.  I 

Ten  Saxophone  Scholarships 

Announcement  is  made  of  ten  full 
scholarships  at  the  National  Music 
Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan,  to  be 
awarded  one  in  each  of  the  ten  re¬ 
gions.  to  contestants  in  the  Saxo¬ 
phone  Solo  Events. 

To  be  eligible  for  one  of  these 
scholarships  the  student  must  attain 
Division  I  rating  in  Saxophone  Solo 
Contest  in  his  region  and  comply 
with  rules  which  will  be  announced, 
by  letter,  to  all  eligible  contestants 
as  soon  as  the  Regional  Contests  have 
been  held. 

Peters  Stages  Comeback 

At  his  annual  spring  concert  on 
April  8,  Edwin  H.  Peters,  bandmaster, 
Belleville,  Illinois,  Township  High 
school,  rang  up  a  fresh  idea  when  he 
presented  as  soloists,  four  alumni  and 
former  members  of  the  band.  Alvin  I 

Stenzel,  Jr.,  alto  saxophonist,  played  ^ 

Bohemian  Girl  Fantasia,  Round;  Elmer 
Shifferdecker,  trumpeter,  played  Stabat 
Mater,  Rossini;  Joe  Rhein,  trombon¬ 
ist,  the  ever-popular  “Getting  Senti-  ] 

mental  Over  You,”  Tommy  Dorsey;  i 

Don  Hesse,  former  drum  major  of  the 
Maroon  and  White  Band,  did  a  novelty 
dance  and  some  fancy  baton  twirling. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  band  played 
the  following  program:  Grandioso 
(March),  Seitz;  Prince  Igor  Overture, 
Borodine;  National  Guard  (March), 
Carazo;  Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  1, 
Friedmann;  Two  Little  Japs,  Char- 
rosin;  Heigh-Ho  (March),  Churchill. 

Maddy,  Guest  at  Elkhart 

Twenty-seven  band  directors  from 
the  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois  dis-  { 

trict,  accompanied  by  representation 
from  each  of  their  respective  bands, 
attended  the  Elkhart  High  School  band 
concert  on  Thursday,  April  7.  David 
Hughes,  conductor,  had  as  his  guest 
Dr.  Joseph  Maddy.  A.  R.  McAllister 
was  also  scheduled  for  appearance,  but 
the  weather  man  apparently  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  idea,  as  he  delivered  on  that 
date  the  heaviest  snow  of  the  winter. 
Roads  were  blocked,  and  Mr.  McAllis¬ 
ter  was  unable  to  get  through.  Otto 
Kraushaar,  formerly  a  member  of 


Mor*  than  800  school  musicians  took  part  in  tha  Nampa,  Idaho,  music  fastival,  April 
22nd  and  23rd.  Sii  visiting  bands  paradad  and  135  musicians  gava  an  orchastra 
concart  in  tha  avaning. 
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Sousa’s  band,  took  the  numbers  origin¬ 
ally  assigned  to  the  Joliet  conductor. 

Two  contest  concerts  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Elkhart  band  this 
spring,  on  April  23  at  Goshen,  at  the 
District  Contest,  and  on  May  5,  at 
Huntington  for  the  State  Contest. 

Great  preparations  are  now  being 
made  in  Elkhart  for  the  Region  3  Con¬ 
test  to  be  held  there  May  19,  20,  21. 

Oberlin's  Girl  Band 

Not  only  for  their  pulchritude,  not 
only  for  their  intelligence,  not  only 
for  their  collective  personalities  are 
the  girls  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  College  and 
Conservatory  distinguished.  They 
have  musical  ability.  And  this  ability 
flowers  in  the  55-piece  Women’s 
band,  an  integral  unit  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Bands,  the  two  other  units 
of  which  are  the  Concert  Band  and 
the  Marching  Band. 

Usualiy  when  girls  come  to  college 
after  having  played  in  high  school 
music  groups,  their  eagerness  to  con¬ 
tinue  performing  is  checked  by  the 
time-dishonored  custom  of  using  only 
boys  in  the  bands.  This  is  true  of 
many  high  schools  as  well.  The  be¬ 
lief  that  girls  should  not  be  a  part 
of  school  bands  and  orchestras  is  a 
relic  of  pre-suffrage  and  pre-prohibi¬ 
tion  days.  That  girls  can  play  effec¬ 
tively,  that  they  can  form  a  vital  part 
of  a  school’s  musical  activities  is  no¬ 
where  better  demonstrated  than  by 
George  E.  Wain’s  Oberlin  College 
Women’s  band,  which  this  year  cele¬ 
brates  its  tenth  birthday.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  such  organiza¬ 
tion  existing.  Oberlin  women  have 
the  habit  of  being  unusual,  since 
their  school  was  the  world’s  first  co¬ 
educational  college,  the  Centennial  of 
Co-education  having  been  celebrated 
this  year. 


According  to  the  band  constitution, 
the  Women’s  band  was  organized: 
i;  “To  afford  those  women  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  Conservatory  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  'Played  wind  instruments  an 
opportunity  for  playing  together  for 
the  following  objectives:  a.  Pleasure; 
b.  Further  music  development:  c. 
Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  good 
band  literature;  2.  To  represent  the 
women  at  college  functions.”  The 
Women’s  band  is  invariably  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  football  field. 

Mac  at  the  Quarter 

Sponsored  by  the  band  parents  as¬ 
sociation,  the  Silver  Anniversary  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Joliet  Township  high 
school  band  on  Monday,  April  lltb,  in 
the  high  school  auditorium,  was  a 
gigantic  demonstration  of  community 
appreciation  climaxing  A.  R.  McAllis¬ 
ter’s  twenty-fifth  year  as  director  of 
the  band. 

The  thirty-two  page,  silver-bound 
program  literally  bulges  with  eulogy, 
and  is  itself  a  memento  of  which  the 
director  must  assuredly  be  extremely 
proud.  During  the  concert,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister  was  presented  by  the  band 
parents  association  with  an  elaborate 
baton.  And  there  was  a  bouquet  for 
Mrs.  McAllister. 

Skipping  briefly  over  the  events 
which  have  marked  the  career  of  the 


Can  you  tripla-tonqua  a  lullaby  on 
tha  slide  trombone?  It  a  lilting  re¬ 
frain  on  the  silver  cornet  conducive 
to  infant  slumber?  These  charming 
co-ads  of  the  Oberlin  Women's  Col¬ 
lege  band  may  one  day  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  such  quanderies 
to  the  test.  As  band  musicians,  the 
girls  are  a  definite  success,  a  super¬ 
lative  sensation  when  they  appear  on 
tha  football  field,  in  competition  with 
the  male  band  of  the  tame  college. 
George  E.  Wain  it  their  band  director. 


director  since  he  organized  the  band 
in  1912,  he  organized  the  Illinois  State 
Band  Association  in  1924,  serving  two 
years  as  president;  in  1926  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  National  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  still  serves  as  president; 
at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  1929,  directed 
National  high  school  band;  seasons  of 
1931-32,  directed  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  clinic  band;  directed  Inter¬ 
mountain  clinic  band  at  Utah  State 
agricultural  college,  1932-33-34;  served 
in  the  capacity  of  instructor  and  clinic 
director  at  Colorado  college  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Northwestern  University,  Texas 
College  of  arts  and  industries.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  University  of 
South  Dakota;  the  Region  competition 
festivals  covering  entire  nation  were 
organized  and  placed  in  operation  by 
him;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association,  also  Chairman  of 
adjudicating  committee,  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  and  Chairman  of 
contest  and  festivals  committee. 

The  highlight  of  A.  R.  McAllister’s 
career  to  date  was  his  trip  to  New 
York  in  1936  when  his  band  was  the 
feature  attraction  at  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference,  playing 
concerts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Madison  Square  Garden  and  a 
week’s  continuous  engagement  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  a  recognition 
never  accorded  any  other  band. 

Readers  Please  Decide 

Of  course,  we  may  be  wrong.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can’t  see  the  woods  for  the 
trees.  Then  it  may  be  that  pulchri¬ 
tude  enlarges  by  contrast  because  we 
look  at  it  longer.  Anyway,  I’ll  wager 
a  good  drum  major’s  hat  that  fifteen 
minutes  after  Lady  Godiva  rode 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Orchids  to  all  of  you  nows  roportort  who  rospondod  to  plontifully  to  our  roquottt 
for  nowt.  Sine*  May  it  tha  month  for  flowart  wa  can  afford  to  ba  axtravagant. 
But  naxt  monthi  Naxt  month  it  Juno,  and  Juna  it  a  romindar  that  tummar 
vacation  it  arriving  and  with  tha  coming  of  tummar  vacation,  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  rattt  for  awhila,  too.  So  lat't  tpraad  out  in  tha  Juna  ittua  with  a 
final  grand  tplurga,  and  and  tha  school  yaar  right.  Lat't  fill  up  thota  pagat 
with  nawt  and  picturot,  atpaciatly  picturot,  and  raally  go  to  town. 


Summit's  New  Twirling  Plan 

As  new  plan  gets  under  way  at  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.,  high  school,  Patsy  Batson  and 
Henry  Monaco, 
twlrlers,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  twirl  for 
one  year  before 
they  are  eligible 
for  drum  major- 
ship,  which  posi¬ 
tion  is  now  ably 
held  by  Robert 
Hanlson.  This  trio 
Is  the  twirling 
team  of  the  school 
and  is  acting  as 
a  training  squad 
for  future  drum 
majora  Since  this 
is  the  first  year 
they  were  able  to 
have  uniforms  for 
the  team,  their  steps  are  higher  and  their 
strut  prouder  than  before.  The  competi¬ 
tive  spirit  has  caught  both  the  student 
body  and  the  community,  and  excitement 
reigns  as  the  twirlers  compete  for  honors. 


25,000  Miles  to  Play  a  Clarinet 

Miss  Geraldine  Garren,  a  senior  at  Cen- 
tralla,  Illinois,  Township  High  school,  has 
traveled  2t,000 
miles  to  learn 
how  to  play  the 
clarinet  Twice 
each  month  for 
the  past  two 
years.  Miss  Gar¬ 
ren  and  her  clar¬ 
inet  have  boarded 
the  train  for  Chi¬ 
cago  to  take  her 
lesson  with  Mr. 
Clarence  Warme- 
lln.  Bach  round 
trip  totaled  600 
miles,  so  in  two 
years  Mie  has 
covered  nearly 
25,000  milea  Fig¬ 
ure  it  out  for  yourself.  She  has  lost 
plenty  of  sleep  in  the  process,  for  her 
train  leaves  Centralla  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  she  does  not  get  back  home 
until  midnight  But  loss  of  sleep  in  this 
case  has  been  rewarded.  At  St  Iiouls, 
in  March,  Miss  Garren  won  the  coveted 
solo  chair  in  the  clarinet  section  in  the 
high  school  band,  playing  before  the  Mu¬ 


sic  Elducators  national  conference.  And, 
to  top  It  all  oft,  she  was  awarded  a  much 
sought  after  scholarship  at  the  music 
camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  and  will 
attend  that  beautiful  spot  June  26  to  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1938.  With  this  wonderful  start. 
Miss  Garren  will  surely  go  far  in  the 
world  of  music. 


Dorothea  Berger 

Helen  Jane  Borchere,  Newt  Reporter 
Miss  Dorothea  Berger,  a  senior  in  the 
Drummer  Township  high  school  has  been 
playing  her  bass 
clarinet  for  four 
years.  She  placed 
in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  state 
contests  for  three 
years  and  last 
year  received  a 
high  rating  in  the 
National  contest 
Miss  Berger  Is 
working  on 
“Deepwood"  by 
David  Bennett  for 
her  solo  this  year 
In  the  state  con¬ 
test  to  be  held 
at  Champaign, 
IlllnoU. 

The  Drummer  Township  high  school 
band  considers  Dorothea  an  Important 
member  of  their  organisation  and  will 
feel  her  absence  when  she  graduates. 


Dodson  Goes  Russian 

Bette  McLeod,  Neve  Reporter 
No,  they’re  not  down  on  their  haunches, 
doing  the  Russian  jig,  but  the  Dodson, 
Montana  high  school  band  Is  all  decked 
out  in  new  uniforms,  Russian  style 
blouses  of  gold  and  Russian  style  head 
dresses.  And  with  46  students  going 
Russian  In  their  dress,  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  excitement.  These  mad  Russians 
will  go  to  the  festival  at  Havre  this  year 
for  the  first  time  and,  no  doubt,  will  at¬ 
tract  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Besides  the  band  at  Dodson,  there  is  a 
nine  piece  orchestra  which  is  mighty 
popular  and  certainly  knows  how  to  make 
good  music.  Mr.  Hugh  Sweeney,  the  band 
and  orchestra  director,  has  had  quite  a 
bit  to  do  with  the  Dodson  high  school 
successea 


Irene  Jonei,  Drum  Major 


Drum  Major  Proves  Ability 

Alvie  M.  Autrep,  Neve  Reporter 
Ability,  plus  personality,  plus  smile 
make  a  successful  drum  major.  Miss 
Irene  Jones,  of  Caldwell,  Texas,  combines 
these  and  proves  her  success  by  winning 
two  first  ratings  at  the  Blimination  con¬ 
test  held  in  Mexla,  Texas,  April  1  and  2. 
Although  it  is  only  her  second  year  at  this 
enviable  and  somewhat  difficult  art.  Miss 
Jones  got  one  first  rating  in  drum  major 
solo  and  the  other  in  handling  the  band 
on  the  field. 

Elveryone  seems  to  think  that  her  twirl¬ 
ing  Is  as  brilliant  as  her  smile,  and  just 
one  look  at  this  picture  provides  evidence 
of  the  brilliancy  of  that  feature.  Cald¬ 
well  high  may  justly  be  proud  of  her  and 
confident  in  their  expectations  that  she 
will  really  go  places  before  she  has  fin¬ 
ished  her  last  year  of  school. 

New  Oxford  Prepares  for  Confetf 

Catkertne  MiOer,  Neve  Reporter 
The  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  band  got  itself 
in  shape  for  the  contest  by  giving  con¬ 
certs  in  Arentsvllle,  March  18,  and  in 
their  home  town,  April  7.  TTiis  second 
concert  was  also  their  annual  firing  fes¬ 
tival.  The  band  was  in  Shippenaburg, 
Pa.  on  April  23  for  the  district  contest, 
because  this  is  one  organisation  that  had 
no  competition  in  the  county.  Some  of 
the  musicians  were  honored  by  being  se¬ 
lected  to  play  in  the  All-Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  Band,  which  assembled  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  March  11  and  IS.  Concerts  were 
given  by  this  100  piece  band  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  each  director  whose  band 
was  represented  led  one  number. '  The 
New  Oxford  band  director  led  in  ‘'Wed¬ 
ding  of  the  Rose"  by  Jessel.  The  hon¬ 
orary  guest  conductor  was  Mr.  A.  H. 
Davenport,  former  President  and  Founder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  school  music  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Superior  Flufitt 

Rachel  Maeon,  Newt  Reporter 
Rachel  Mason,  the  S.  M.  reporter  In 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  finds  time  to  send 
in  news  as  well 
as  practice  faith* 
fully  on  her  fiute. 

She  won  superior 
in  the  Iowa  state 
contest  last  year 
and  placed  in  sec¬ 
ond  division  in 

the  national  con¬ 
test.  This  spring, 
she  will  compete 
in  Region  2  at 

Minneapolis  and 
try  for  first  dlvi- 
sion,  playing 
Mosart’s  Concerto 
in  D  major. 

Miss  Mason  is 

justly  proud  of 

her  band,  and  wants  to  tell  the  world  that 

in  time  for  the  state  music  contest  in 
May,  66  new  uniforms  will  be  ready  for 
Marshalltown’s  concert  and  marching 
band.  With  the  benefit  of  new  red 

trousers  with  one-inch  blue  stripes,  royal 
blue,  lapel-collar  coats  trimmed  in  gold, 
with  red  shoulder  straps,  black  Sam 
Browne  belts,  blue  caps  trimmed  in  gold 
with  red  pompoms  and  gold  emblems,  the 
band  is  confident  that  they  will  be  su¬ 
perior  in  both  concert  and  marching. 

Work  for  First  Division 

Ruth  Patner,  Newt  Reporter 
Just  now,  the  music  department  of  the 
John  Adams  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  very  busy  getting  ready  for  the  Re¬ 
gional  band  contest  to  be  held  at  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  Besides  the  band,  which  won 
first  division  in  the  National  band  con¬ 
test  held  in  Cleveland  in  1936,  many  solo¬ 
ists  and  ensembles  are  working  hard  to 
attain  the  goal  of  first  division. 

The  orchestra,  also  a  first  division  win¬ 
ner  in  the  1937  National  contest  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  gave  a  concert  at  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  Academy,  a  boys  Prep  school 
in  Hudson,  Ohio,  on  April  24. 


Mr.  Amos  O.  Wesler,  their  director,  was 
in  charge  of  the  string  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  high  school  orchestra  which  played 
at  the  National  Music  Blducators  conven¬ 
tion  at  Qt.  Louia 

Pascagoula  Aims  for  Victory 

Ann  Beckham,  Newt  Reporter 
Ann  Beckham  reports  the  grreat  success 
of  the  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  high  school 
band  concert,  held  at  the  Fountalnbleau 
Community  Club  on  March  26.  Because 
this  concert  went  over  so  big,  the  band  is 
looking  forward  with  much  confidence  to 
the  state  band  contest  to  be  held  in  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  April  27  to  30.  They 
will  compete  with  22  bands  in  Class  B. 

The  band  felt  highly  honored  to  have 
Professor  George  H.  Mackie,  band  direc¬ 
tor  of  Mississippi  college,  hold  a  three  day 
clinic  for  them  March  10,  11  and  12.  He 
was  also  guest  conductor  at  a  concert 
during  that  time. 

An  Oompahl  From  Way  Ouf  West 

Francet  Marthall,  Newt  Reporter 
Bob  Hull,  sousaphone  player  and  senior 
in  the  Fergus  County  high  school,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Montana, 
performs  his 
duties  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school 
band,  and  also 
ably  assists  his 
director,  Mr. 
Sedlvy,  in  the 
training  of  the 
bass  sections  of 
the  junior  high 
and  grade  school 
bands.  Six  years 
of  studying  the 
sousaphone  have 
made  him  a  ca¬ 
pable  musician, 
and  he  qualified 
for  the  second 
chair  last  year  at  the  Montana  All-State 
Band  assembly.  Not  satisfied  with  mere 
second  place,  he  calmly  captured  first 
chair  this  year. 


Performing  before  delighted  audiences 
is  common  ground  to  Bob,  for  Fergus 
County  \blgh  school  is  proud  of  their 
popular  president  and  clamor  for  more, 
more  and  still  more  of  his  solo  music. 

Twirier  Declines  Scholarship 

Although  Clair  Heatley,  drum-major  at 
Mt.  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
offered  a  scholarship  to  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  for  his  proficiency 
at  the  piano,  he  will  decline  this  honor  in 
favor  of  aeronautics.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  Mr.  Meiser,  director  of  music  in  the 


H.  Cleir  Heatley 


Mt.  Lebanon  schools,  Clair  developed  into 
a  twirling  drum  ntajor  manipulating  two 
batons  with  the  same  ease  and  dexterity 
that  he  twirls  the  single  baton.  He  has 
been  drum  major  for  Mt.  Lebanon  band 
for  the  past  three  seasons. 

Many  newspaper  comments  have 
claimed  Clair  the  equal  of  most  college 
drum  majora  Last  fall,  he  gave  regular 
exhibitions  at  all  of  the  home  football 
games  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 


The  Aitldn,  Minn.,  High  School  Bond,  advanced  by  New  Practice  Room,  Takes  the  Air 

< 

Arvel  Steece,  Newt 
Reporter 


On  March  28,  1938,  the 
clock  tiowly  ticked  the 
seconds  before  4:00  P. 
M.  The  air  in  the 
radio  station  WEBC  was 
hushed,  expectant.  Sud¬ 
denly,  came  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  "We  are 
on  the  air,"  and  the 
Aitkin,  Minnesote,  high 
school  band  hit  the 
openinq  number  of  their 
half  hour  program.  It 
was  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  The  band  had 
journeyed  to  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  this  memor¬ 
able  day,  to  play  a  con¬ 
cert  before  the  Duluth 
State  Teachers  College, 
and  they  presented  this 
radio  program  that 
afternoon.  The  Aitkin 
high  school  band  was 
reorganized  in  1936  and 
numbered  at  that  time, 
30  pieces.  Today,  the 
band  boasts  4S  pieces 
and  is  greatly  improved. 
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much  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators. 

He  wears  one  gold  medal,  and  a  gold 
activities  key  for  competitive  work,  and 
has  led  his  drum  corps  to  success  in  many 
competitions,  which  a  trophy  case,  well 
filled  with  cups  and  plaques  proves.  Olalr 
expects  to  enter  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  next  fall. 

Flowers  and  Music 

From  Mobile,  Alabama,  the  “Azalea 
City”,  called  such  for  the  brilliant  array 
of  this  particular  flower  in  its  season, 
comes  news  about  their  string  quartette 


Mobile's  String  Quartet  and  Clarinet  Trio 


and  clarinet  trio,  who  won  highest  rat¬ 
ings  in  the  Alabama  State  Festival  at 
Montgomery,  March  18,  1938.  Mr.  Claude 
Dahmer  is  their  director,  and  all  play 
under  his  direction  in  the  Murphy  high 
school,  6S  piece  orchestra.  The  clarinet 
players  “double”  in  the  band,  under  the 
leadership  of  L.  It.  Stookey. 

The  quartette  (above)  is  composed  of 
“The  Twins”,  Etta  Jakobik,  1st  violin,  and 
Elsie  Jakobik,  2nd  violin,  Claude  Dahmer, 
Jr.,  viola,  and  Frank  Kearley,  cello.  The 
clarinet  players  In  the  trio  (below)  are 
L.  C.  Baldwin,  Charles  Roh,  and  Joseph 
Kling.  Rosa  Adair  Brown  is  their  accom¬ 
panist. 

Quartets 

Florence  Kaminski,  News  Reporter 
Pictured  here  are  two  prise  winning 
quartets  from  Wells  high  school,  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  brass  quartet  (top)  composed 


Brats  and  Sax  Quartats  from  Chicago 


of  Leroy  Behnke,  Marion  Kotlarz,  Chester 
Gregory,  and  Florence  Shefte,  received  an 


E  rating,  and  won  the  city  championship 
in  the  C^hicago  ensemble  contest. 

The  saxophone  quartet  (bottom),  in¬ 
cluding  Richard  Masurk,  Steven  Solak, 
James  Bavetta  and  Marie  Konopa,  won 
a  rating  of  superior  and  the  title  of 
co-city  champions.  In  the  solo  contest 
held  in  the  city,  Richard  Masurk  placed 
first  on  the  baritone  sax,  Marie  Konopa 
tied  for  first  place  on  the  alto  saxophone 
and  James  Bavetta  won  second  on  alto 
saxophone. 


New  Uniforms  Dress  Up  Superior 
Band 
Picture  I 

Fern  Gardner,  News  Reporter 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Glenn  Coff¬ 
man,  their  director,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  town  business  men,  the  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah,  90  piece  high  school  band  has 
Anally  achieved  their  long  sought  goal — 
new  uniforms !  It  was  no  easy  task, 
but  the  90  enthusiastic  students  and  their 
industrious  leader  did  everything  they 
could  to  earn  the  money,  from  giving  con¬ 
certs,  playing  in  parades  on  holidays  and 
special  events,  to  selling  tickets  to  shows 
and  entertainments  they  sponsored.  They 
tried  in  every  way  possible,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  to  show  the  community  how 
anxious  they  really  were  to  get  uniforms, 
and  how  much  they  deserved  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  townspeople. 

The  Spanish  Fork  band  recently  com¬ 
peted  in  the  district  music  festival  held  in 
American  Fork,  Utah,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  Superior  rating,  which  entitles 
them  to  enter  the  Inter-State  meet  to  be 
held  in  Provo,  Utah,  on  the  11th,  12th  and 
13th  of  May. 

Nine  Years  Old 

Picture  2 

Nine  years  ago,  the  Hamilton  Square, 
New  Jersey,  band  held  its  first  rehearsal 
at  the  home  of  its  director,  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Keefer.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
play  one  march,  they  were  so  proud  that 
they  rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called 
up  the  leading  man  in  their  community, 
who  came  over  to  hear  them  play.  He 
was  pleased  with  their  music,  and  with 
his  encouragement  and  their  own  hard 
work,  they  succeeded  in  winning  a  prise 
in  1930,  marching  in  a  parade. 

This  band  is  self-supporting,  and  raises 
funds  for  uniforms,  music  and  supplies, 
by  giving  concerts.  These  must  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  Judging  by  the  apperance  of  their 
snappy  uniforms. 

Three  High  Schools  Combine 

Picture  3 

Reits,  Central,  and  Bosse  high  schools 
of  Evansville.  Indiana,  combined  their  best 
players  to  form  a  symphonic  band  of  more 
than  100  instruments  and  gave  a  concert 
March  17,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  which  was 
a  great  success.  The  tone  quality  of  an 
organisation  such  as  this  was  a  treat  to 
all  who  heard  it.  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr. 
Schuessler  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  directors 
of  the  three  high  schools  are  planning 
an  even  better  concert  next  year. 

Caldwell,  Texas 

Picfurs  4 

Alois  M.  Autrey,  News  Reporter 
At  the  Eastern  Division  Elimination 
Contest,  held  in  Mexia,  Texas,  on  April 
1st  and  2nd,  the  following  members  of 
the  Caldwell  high  school  band  won  first 
ratings:  Jennings  McLean  and  Alvis 


Nine  ensembles,  including  the  above, 
entered  the  ensemble  contest.  One  re¬ 
ceived  a  rating  of  superior,  six  received 
rating  of  excellent  and  two  won  a  rating 
of  good. 

The  Wells  high  school  band,  last  year's 
champions,  was  rated  superior  in  the 
Chicago  public  high  school  band  contest. 
Group  HI,  and  are  co-city  champions.  To 
Mr.  Samuel  Fain,  director,  goes  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  fine 


Autrey,  Cornet ;  Buddy  Cade  and  Clay 
Lane,  Flute ;  Ann  Cade,  Saxophone ; 
Geraldine  Drago,  Snare  Drum;  Jimmie 
Gray,  clarinet ;  Ralph  Lane,  French  horn. 

Ensembles  winning  first  rating  were : 
Comet  trio:  Jennings  McLean,  Alvis 
Autrey,  and  Allen  Oliver.  Brass  Sextet : 
Carl  Fuchs,  Allen  Oliver,  Elisabeth  Park- 
hill,  Glenn  Schiller,  Alphus  Kaltwasser 
and  Eugene  Kaltwasser. 

Eureka,  South  Dakota 

Picture  5 

Organised  less  than  three  years,  the 
Eureka,  South  Dakota,  high  school  band 
has  a  record  of  three  straight  Superior 
ratings  at  the  district  contest.  As  a  rule, 
the  state  contest  is  too  far  to  attend,  and 
out  of  the  three  chances,  the  band  has 
only  attended  one,  in  1937,  earning  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  Ehccellent.  Last  summer,  the  band 
played  in  ten  nearby  towns  including  an 
appearance  at  the  State  Fair  and  has 
traveled  over  3,000  miles.  In  addition  to 
the  46  members  in  the  picture,  there  are 
50  in  the  second  band.  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  a  16  piece  pep  band  follows  the  ath¬ 
letic  teams,  and  a  30  piece  marching  unit 
takes  care  of  the  summer  celebrations. 
The  entire  band  plays  a  concert  each  week 
during  the  summer.  Other  organisations 
within  the  band  include  a  brass  sextette, 
clarinet  quartet,  saxophone  quartet  and 
horn  quartet  as  well  as  7  soloists.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Case  is  the  director  and  Alvin  Thurn, 
the  student  director  and  manager. 

Ellinwood  High  School  Band 

Pictura  6 

Norma  Lee  Herold,  News  Reporter 
The  merchants  and  the  citizens  of  El¬ 
linwood,  Kansas,  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  their  high  school  band,  directed  by 
H.  G.  Palmer,  that  they  are  sending  them 
to  Omaha  for  the  National-Regional  con¬ 
test.  This  band  was  organised  three 
years  ago  and  has  qualified  for  this  big 
contest  for  the  past  two  years.  Consid¬ 
ered  by  the  community  an  outstanding 
band,  their  annual  fall  and  spring  con¬ 
certs  are  always  well  attended.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  school  and  city  support,  the 
band  mothers  club  is  on  hand  to  assist 
and  help. 

Just  Born 

Picture  7 

Leon  Ragan,  News  Reporter 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Yuma,  Colorado,  Union  high  school  has 
a  marching  band.  This  band  has  been 
organised  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
P.  Yohe.  It  consists  of  fifty  members  and 
has  performed  at  several  football  games. 
It  also  played  for  games  during  the 
basketball  season.  Uniforms  were  pur¬ 
chased  this  year.  On  Monday,  April  18, 
the  band  and  orchestra  participated  in  a 
program  to  raise  funds  for  entrance  fees 
to  the  state  music  festival,  held  at  Greeley, 
Colorado,  on  April  21.  Both  the  band 
and  orchestra  made  the  trip  and  placed 
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in  the  third  division.  Because  this  was 
the  first  year  the  band  had  gone  to  this 
festival,  they  were  jubilant  over  their 
success. 

Texas  Again 

Picture  8 

The  Huntsville,  Texas  high  school  band 
was  organised  October  1,  1937  and  is 
largeiy  composed  of  members  from  the 
original  Green  Cadets.  'n>ere  are  160 
students  enrolled  in  the  different  instru¬ 
mental  classes  under  the  direction  of 
Eiliott  Bowers,  director  of  the  band.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Hackney  is  supervisor  of  music. 
Out  of  this  group,  60  pupils  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  high  school  band, 
while  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  there 
are  60  pupils  participating  in  saxette 
claseea  Also,  a  beginners  class  of  50 
has  been  started.  Prom  this  class  will 


be  selected  students  to  replace  the  spring 
graduates  of  the  high  school  band. 

Professor  Mancini  Directs 

Picfure  9 

Thera  Foe  Long,  News  Reporter 
The  Modesto,  California,  high  school 
band  is  an  organisation  of  80  pieces,  un¬ 
der  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Frank 
Mancini.  This  band  has  gained  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  by  placing  second  in  the 
National  contest  twice,  and  first  in  the 
California  state  contest  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 

During  the  fall  semester,  the  band 
played  at  football  games  and  ralliea  Its 
rendition  of  the  school  songs  increased 
the  spirit  of  the  Modesto  high  spectators. 
The  band  is  now  busy  preparing  for  their 
annuai  concert  to  be  griven  in  May.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mancini  has  been  asked  to  conduct 
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the  massed  band  at  the  music  festival  to 
be  held  in  Sonora,  California,  May  21. 
Severai  members  of  the  band  plan  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  festival. 

Clifton  Band  Grows 

Picture  10 

Margaret  Schade,  News  Reporter 
fVom  a  trumpet,  a  C  melody  sax,  and 
a  couple  of  accordions,  which  was  the 
Clifton,  Arizona,  school  band  a  year  sigo 
last  fall,  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  the  director, 
has  developed  the  band  you  see  pictured 
here  now.  At  the  annual  Music  Meet 
held  at  Thatcher,  Arizona,  Aprii  22nd 
and  23rd,  the  band  played  “Calif  of 
Bagdad.”  There  is  no  oboe  in  the  band, 
but  Mr.  Wells  substituted  the  accordion. 

Ruthie  Danenhauer  is  the  twirler  for 
the  band  and  is  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  photog;raph. 
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Sh-h-h!  They’re  Little  Eavesdroppers 


Clauical  Orchestra 

JoM  Coohrwi,  Newt  Reporter 
Many  Bdioola  have  popular  swine  or¬ 
chestras  but  the  SpencervlUe,  Ohio,  hieh 
school  boasts  of  somethine  orielnal,  a 
small  orchestra  that  plays  only  classical 
music.  This  orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Fred¬ 
erick  was  oiisinally  organised  to  play  the 
accompaniment  for  the  hleh  school  oper¬ 
etta.  Lsiter  In  the  sprine,  they  were  re¬ 
quested  to  furnish  the  music  for  a  ban¬ 
quet  sponsored  by  the  Allen  county  teach¬ 
ers'  association.  At  this  time  they  are 
scheduled  to  play  for  the  commencement 
exercises  and  for  the  senior  class  play. 
Their  special  feature  is  classical  music 
such  as  the  Hungrarian  Dances,  Humor- 
eske  or  Berceuse.  It  is  composed  of  vio¬ 
lins,  cello,  bass  viol,  clarinets,  trombone, 
cornets,  drums,  marimba  and  piano. 

Band  Leads  Easter  Parade 

Lyla  Rokoa,  Newe  Reporter 
Overshadow  Iny  Ekuter  bonnets  by  60 
brand  new  uniforms,  the  high  school  band 
of  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  led  the 
Knight  Templar  oommandery  to  church 
in  the  Easter  Parade,  Sunday,  April  17. 
This  extremely  busy  band  is  having  a 
full  spring  program.  According  to  Miss 
Rokos'  report,  the  band  went  to  the 
Michigan  All-State  Music  Festival  at  Ann 
Arbor,  April  29-30,  will  attend  the  North¬ 
western  Michigan  Music  Festival  at 
Charlevoix,  May  7,  and  the  State  Knight 
Templars  convention  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  June  7.  In  between  these  events, 
several  concerts,  both  band  and  ensemble 
will  take  up  their  spare  time. 

The  Smallest  Berryman 

Diane  Berryman,  daughter  of  Joe 
Berryman,  shows  that  smile  of  health  as 
well  as  glee  at  mounting  her  favorite 
pony  on  a  recent  trip  to  her  favorite  state, 
Texas,  which  has  been  her  home  until 


Diana  Barryman 

last  summer.  And  why  shouldn't  she  pick 
on  Texas  as  her  favorite  state.  Her  daddy 
happens  to  be  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Texas  rangers,  which  commission  he 
was  awarded  by  Governor  Allred  last  year 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
music.  Joe  says  Diane  is  studying  rhythm 
in  the  form  of  tap  dancing,  but  doubles  on 
the  saddle  horn  and  sends  this  picture  to 
prove  It. 


Here  are  some  of  the  S.M.  news  re¬ 
porters,  Just  a  few  ot  those  many,  many 
busy  scouts  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  your  enjoyment  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  particularly,  Elavesdrop- 
ping,  during  the  school  year  now  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end.  Sorry  we  can't  show 
you  pictures  of  each  and  every  one  of  our 
reporters.  Many  of  their  pictures  have 
been  used  in  previous  issues  during  the 
year,  and  some  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  The  scribe  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  most  grateful  for  the  invaluable 
service  they  have  rendered,  and  the 
enormous  contributions  of  Interest  their 
letters  and  items  have  been  to  this  de¬ 
partment  To  everyone  of  you,  we  say, 
“Thanks  a  million.*' 

Above  picture  1,  Elaine  Moderow,  oboe, 
Rlpon,  Wisconsin,  (2)  Willyne  Cohen, 
Clinton,  Illinois,  (S)  Larry  Welden  plays 
clarinet  in  the  band,  and  sings  in  the 
boys'  glee  club,  in  California  Junior  high 
school,  Sacramento,  (4)  Dorothy  Marlatt, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  (6)  Catherine 
Hooper  plays  French  horn  in  the  band 
and  orchestra  at  South  Sevier  high  school, 
Monroe,  Utah,  (6)  Jane  Cochrun,  Spencer- 
ville,  Ohio,  (7)  Maxine  Tribby,  trombone, 
Sturgis,  South  Dakota,  (8)  Marjorie  Ann 
Isaacs,  comet,  Thompson,  Iowa,  (9) 
Although  the  saxophone  is  the  favorite 
instrument  of  Mary  Elisabeth  Mansfield, 


Bloomingdale,  Ohio,  she  also  plays  the 
clarinet  and  mellophone,  and  is  the  stu¬ 
dent  leader  of  the  Junior  band,  (10) 
Hulda  Bradd,  Owosso,  Michigan,  plays 
the  violin,  the  piano,  and  the  French  horn, 
(11)  Warren  Ruff,  clarinet,  Fremont, 
Ohio,  (12)  Margaret  Cooper,  clarinet 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  (IS)  a  saxo¬ 
phone  first  dlvisioner  is  Norma  Lee 
Herold,  Ellinwood,  Kansas,  (14)  Jimmie 
Notts,  clarinet,  Del  Rio,  Texas,  (16) 
Mildred  Herron,  1st  drummer  of  the 
Greybull  high  school,  Wyoming,  (16) 
Anna  Marie  Kuper,  tenor  saxophone 
player  in  the  band,  violin  player  in  the 
orchestra  and  is  church  organist  every 
Sunday,  (17)  A  drum  major,  Edwin 
Currier,  who  is  the  high  stepping  leader 
of  the  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  band. 

Seventh  Year  of  Music  Festival 

Nora  Kennedy,  Neuie  Reporter 

Busy  practicing  for  the  Northwest  an¬ 
nual  music  festival,  to  be  held  at  Havre, 
on  May  14,  is  the  Havre,  Montana,  high 
school  band.  This  festival,  attended  by 
bands  from  all  over  the  state,  was 
brought  about  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Knapp,  the 
director,  seven  years  ago.  From  playing 
on  the  street  comers,  to  marching  in  the 
grand  parade  and  uniting  with  all  the 
bands  in  a  mass  band  concert,  the  musi¬ 
cians  have  a  grand  and  glorious  time. 
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Hereford  to  Teke  Trip 

Anna  Marie  Kuper,  Neva  Reporter 
E^ly  in  the  morntns.  May  28,  the 
Hereford,  Texas,  high  school  band  and 
orchestra  will  leave  on  their  annual, 
enviable,  glorious  trip  to  the  Boy  Scout 


the  ice  cold  river,  which  will  make  a 
grand  wash  basin  In  which  to  duck  one’s 
sleepy  face,  when  one  wakes  up  early  in 
the  morning.  There  will  be  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  do  that  one  would  be 
foolish  *to  waste  much  time  sleeping.  In 
the  huge  mess  hall,  the  tables  and  benches 


A  five  day  vacafion  awaits  iKasa  lucky  musicians  of  the  Haraford,  Taias,  band. 


camp,  27  miles  north  of  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico.  The  excursion  will  last  for  five 
wonderful  days,  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  lucky  members  of  the  band  who  are 
chosen  to  go. 

In  the  two  bunk  houses,  one  for  the 
girls  and  the  other  for  the  boys,  are 
double-decker  beds  equipped  with  only  the 
springs.  At  the  foot  of  the  mess  hall,  runs 


can  be  moved  together,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  musical  campers  to  romp 
and  play  to  their  hearts’  content. 

1110  Hereford  band  and  orchestra  figure 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort 
spent  all  through  the  winter  to  get  those 
notes  Just  right,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
happy-go-lucky  five  day  vacation  await¬ 
ing  them  when  May  rolls  around. 


Small  But  Mighty 

Martha  Jane  Long,  Netoa  Reporter 
The  French  high  school  band,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas,  was  organised  in  September, 
1937,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Stark  Huff.  In  about  eight  weeks  the  di¬ 
rector  ordered  regular  band  books,  and 
work  was  begun  on  marchea  ’The  band 
mastered  sufficient  pieces  to  enable  them 
to  play  for  the  last  football  game  of  the 
season. 

On  the  night  of  April  8,  1938,  a  public 
concert  was  presented  In  the  high  school 
auditorium.  Special  features  of  the  con¬ 
cert  were  solos  by  Dan  Dennis,  first  chair 
solo  clarinet  player,  and  Charles  Thrash, 
trombone  player.  Another  special  feature 
of  the  concert  was  an  Indian  War  Dance 
given  by  small  boys  from  the  EMwards 
School,  accompanied  by  the  band.  Un¬ 
known  to  the  band  members,  the  company 
from  which  Instruments  were  purchased, 
sent  pins  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of 
the  concert  to  the  best  players  of  the  dif¬ 


ferent  instruments  of  the  band.  A  bouquet 
of  flowers  was  presented  by  the  band,  in 
token  of  their  appreciation,  to  Mrs.  Huff, 
the  director. 


Band  Divided  by  Three 

The  Beardstown,  Illinois,  high  school 
band  is  divided  Into  three  distinct  groups. 
First  comes  the  Junior  high  band,  the 
members  of  which,  as  a  general  rule,  rep¬ 
resent  the  third  and  fourth  chair  players 
in  the  big  band.  Next  is  the  big  band 
and  third,  but  not  least,  is  the  Symphonic 
Ensemble.  This  last  group  consists  of  the 
first  and  second  chair  players  of  the  band. 
TTiey  practice  every  Monday  evening  for 
at  least  one  hour,  and  accomplish  quite  a 
bit  at  that  time.  ’Their  work  is  to  play 
for  the  school  plays,  baccalaureate,  com¬ 
mencement,  and  for  senior  class  day. 

The  band  won  first  division  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  held  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  on 
April  2. 


The  French  high  school  bend,  directed  by  Mrs.  Huff,  pleys  end  merches  in  Beeumont,  Teies. 


Billings  Quartet 


Betty  Cutta,  Netoa  Reporter 

From  Billings,  Montana,  comes  news  of 
an  instrumental  quartet,  nuide  up  of 
Gladys  Beers, 
cello,  Gwendolyn 
Anderson,  violin, 

Ernest  Rhea, 
flute,  smd  Ruth 
Lipsker,  piano. 

’They  play  for 
everything  from 
banquets  to  busi¬ 
ness  meetings, 
and  they  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  Bil¬ 
lings  high  school 
orchestra. 

Proving  that 
there  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  every  rule, 
this  quartet  Is 
composed  of  all  Three  of  Quartet 
seniors  but  one,  Gwen  Anderson,  who  Is  a 
Junior.  ’The  three  pictured  here,  left  to 
right,  Gladys  Beers,  Ernest  Rhea,  and 
Gwen  Anderson,  went  to  the  national, 
state,  and  Northwest  music  meets  and 
came  away  with  high  honors. 
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Wasffca  Whirl-Winds 

Cynetta  Papke,  Neva  Reporter 
I  guess  we  should  say  ’Twirl  winds. 
Anyway  you  take  It,  twirling  or  whirling, 
they’re  still  good.  And  this  activity  is 


Outstanding  Twirlen 


Just  one  of  the  many  things  these  three 
twirlers  from  Waseca,  Minnesota,  delight 
in  doing.  They  are  Eugene  Farrell,  who 
plays  Ist  chair  Bb  clarinet  and  saxophone, 
plays  an  excellent  game  of  basketball, 
football,  and  baseball,  James  Fox,  horn 
player,  basketball,  football  and  baseball 
star,  and  Ilene  Godfrey,  bassoon  player 
in  the  band,  orchestra  and  woodwind 
ensemble  of  the  high  school.  Eugene  and 
James  are  active  members  of  the  band 
council  and  Ilene  Is  the  secretary.  Their 
director  is  L.  L.  Loomer,  who  plans  to  - 
start  a  drum  major  class  In  the  near 
future.  Let’s  hear  more  about  this  class, 
Waseca ! 

Shenandoah  Loses  Director 

Edwin  Currier,  News  Reporter 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bergan,  popular  director  of 
the  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  high  school  band, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  director  of 
band  and  orchestra  of  the  Junior  College 
and  high  school  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  Al¬ 
though  the  band  is  happy  because  of  his 
advancement,  they  deeply  regret  losing 
such  an  able  director,  and,  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  fine  work  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  In  Shenandoah,  the  Damrosch 
Solo  Club,  which  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Bergan,  Is  having  a  final  meeting  in  his 
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Inonor.  The  meeting  will  be  held  In  the 
home  of  one  of  the  members  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  next  school  term 
will  be  in  order. 

Activity  at  Colfax 

Veda  Anderson,  News  Reporter 
Anita  Bronken,  drum  major  of  the  Col¬ 
fax  high  school,  Wisconsin,  is  the  high 
stepping  leader  of 
a  band  number¬ 
ing  65  members. 

Under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mr. 

A.  Wolf,  the 
whole  music  de¬ 
partment  Is  put¬ 
ting  forth  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  to 
reach  perfection. 

Each  individual 
is  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  great 
anticipation  to  the 
coming  district 
contest  which 
will  be  held  in 
Eau  Claire  on  the 
13  and  14  of  May.  Representing  Colfax 
at  the  district  contest  will  be  the  band, 
the  mixed  chorus  of  95  voices,  the  boys' 
and  girls'  glee  clubs,  as  well  as  various 
ensembles  and  soloists.  Colfax  has,  in 
the  past,  been  very  successful  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  contests  and  has  high 
hopes  of  making  it  a  gala  year.  And, 
with  Anita  Bronken  in  front  of  the  band 
and  Mr.  Wolf  behind  them,  they  are  con¬ 
fident  of  success. 

Crispus  Attucks  News 

Cherry  Brown,  News  Reporter 

The  orchestra  of  Crispus  Attucks  high 
school,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  400  voices  of  the  schooi's 
singing  group,  gave  a  concert  Friday 
night,  April  15th,  in  the  school  auditorium. 
The  two  groups  presented  “The  Seven 
Last  Words  of  Christ”  by  W.  Dubois. 
This  performance  was  given  the  rating  of 
being  the  best  concert  ever  given  to  the 
public  by  a  school  organisation  in  the 
history  of  Crispus  Attucks  high  school. 
With  the  orchestra,  which  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  40  members,  there  were  several 
local  musicians  who  donated  their  serv¬ 
ices.  The  purpose  of  the  concert  was  to 
raise  money  for  instruments  needed  in  the 
band.  The  band  has  increased,  and  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  85  students,  whereas 
last  semester,  there  were  only  65.  At  the 
present  time,  the  band  is  preparing  for 
the  annual  ^ring  inspection,  although  no 
definite  date  has  been  set  as  yet. 

Petersburg  Is  Successful 

Dorothy  Whipp,  News  Reporter 

The  Petersburg,  Illinois,  high  school 
band  united  with  the  other  bands  of  Men¬ 
ard  County  to  play  a  massed  band  con¬ 
cert  for  the  teachers  institute  on  April  7. 
The  directors,  whose  bands  participated, 
directed  this  band  of  about  150.  It  proved 
very  successful. 

A  band  concert  is  to  be  given  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May  to  play  the  con¬ 
test  pieces  and  several  other  numbers  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  the  national. 

The  band  mothers  are  sponsoring  a 
movie  and  other  affairs  to  raise  funds  to 
take  the  band  to  the  contest. 

Pour  band  members  took  part  in  the 
solo  contest  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  on  April 
2nd.  Junior  Gurgene,  trombone,  and 
John  Spink,  cornet,  won  first.  William 
Menichetti,  French  horn,  and  Richard 
Foser,  bass,  won  second. 


Mustang  Champions 

Floyd  Wade,  News  Reporter 
In  the  recent  Elastern  division  district  II 
contest  of  Texas  held  at  Henderson,  April 
8  and  9,  the  Overton,  Texas,  high  school 
band,  under  the  capable  baton  of  Charles 
Lee  Hill  won  first  division  in  concert  per¬ 
formance  and  first  division  in  marching. 
These  high  ratings  entitle  the  Overton 
musicians  to  enter  state  competition  In 
the  Texas  state  band  contest  at  Waco, 
the  29  and  30  of  April.  This  gaily  be¬ 
decked  group  of  green  and  white  Mus¬ 
tangs  are  in  class  B  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  competed  with  six 
other  fine  bands  at  the  district  meet  for 
first  division  honors.  Only  one  other 
band,  besides  the  Mustangs,  out  of  a 
group  of  seven  organisations  won  division 
I.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Overton  band 
is  to  enter  the  regional  contest  at  Abi¬ 
lene,  Texas. 

The  Mustangs  gave  their  annual  spring 
concert  last  April  22,  the  proceeds  of 
which  went  to  help  defray  expenses  to 
Waco.  At  this  concert,  the  band  sweet¬ 
heart  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  band 
to  Waco. 

Versatile  Drum  Major 

Genevieve  Gustafson,  News  Reporter 
Fifteen  year  old  Gloria  Hatfield,  drum 
major  in  the  Faribault,  Minnesota,  high 
school,  is  also 
band  accompanist, 
orchestra  pianist, 
and  student  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  high 
school  band  and 
orchestra.  She 
plays  the  violin, 
is  first  chair  cor- 
netist  in  the  band, 
is  one  quarter  of 
the  saxophone 
quartet,  and  plays 
an  alto  horn  very 
well.  She  is  also 
the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  se¬ 
nior  high  student 
council. 

During  the  summer,  Gloria  plays  with 
the  Faribault  Municipal  band.  Studying 
hard  for  her  piano  academic  certificate 
takes  up  most  of  her  time  now. 

St.  Cloud  Entertains 

Gail  Friedrich,  News  Reporter 
On  Saturday,  April  23,  the  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota,  public  school  music  depart¬ 
ment  was  host  to  the  annual  district  4 
music  contest,  in  which  over  1,500  school 
musicians  participated  in  choral,  glee  club, 
band,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music 
groups.  As  a  feature  of  the  contest,  new 
this  year,  a  band  marching  contest  was 
introduced.  The  Mllaca,  Minnesota,  high 
school  band  won  the  marching  contest. 
All  St.  Cloud  Technical  music  groups  were 
pronounced  “eligible"  for  further  music 
contests. 

On  May  6,  the  Tech  band  will  enter  the 
annual  Minnesota  state  music  contest, 
playing  “Beatrice  and  Benedict”,  by  Ber- 
liox,  as  their  contest  number. 

That  Neighborly  Spiritl 

Dorothy  Marlatt,  News  Reporter 
The  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  public 
school  band  has  managed  to  shake  off  a 
case  of  spring  fever  and  has  settled  down 
to  a  course  of  serious  planning.  Since 
Northern  New  Jersey  has  finally  found 
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its  “music  legs”.  It  depends  upon  music 
to  nourish  the  sprout  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  its  rival  schools.  In  order  to  do 
their  share  of  this  task,  the  H.P.S.  band 
has  agreed  to  aid  neighboring  schools 
during  their  assembly  programs,  receiv¬ 
ing  in  return  a  similar  favor.  They  have 
also  arranged  concerts  in  co-ordination 
with  nearby  schools.  Hackettstown  schools 
were  represented  by  their  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Willis  P.  Searfoss, 
and  their  selected  chorus,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Annette  Wert,  at  the  recent 
Warren  County  Music  Festival.  These 
two  organizations  took  an  active  part  in 
this  grandiose  affair,  held  this  year  In 
Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  band  is  the 
proud  owner  of  many  trophies  and  titles, 
it  has  never  forgotten  the  old  proverb, 
“Practice  makes  perfect."  And,  in  order 
to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  for 
the  now  far  distant  football  games,  the 
band  has  started  practicing  already,  con¬ 
centrating  on  odd  marching  tricks,  unique 
letter  formations,  and  gaudy  field 
pageants.  Their  earnest  seal  has  caught 
the  interest  of  the  community,  and  many 
a  proud  citizen  has  been  overheard 
ardently  praising  the  progress  of  the 
Hackettstown  band. 

Music  Lovers  Pill  Auditorium 

Marvin  Draeger,  News  Reporter 
A  crowd  of  1,690  music  lovers  filled  the 
Boys'  Technical  high  school  auditorium 
for  the  annual  spring  music  concert,  on 
April  1.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the 
senior  band,  senior  glee  club  and  soloists. 

The  glee  club  sang  several  fine  selec¬ 
tions,  including  “Beautiful  Dreamer”  by 
Foster,  and  the  rollicking  song  of  the 
campus,  "Winter  Song”.  The  vocal  part 
of  the  program  was  climaxed  by  an  imi¬ 
tation  minstrel  show.  The  senior  band 
played  such  numbers  as  “Spirit  of 
Youth”,  one  of  Eld  win  Franko  Goldman's 
stirring  marches.  Soloists  on  the  eve¬ 
ning's  program  included  Robert  Rosen- 
kranz  who  played  “Berceuse  from  Joce¬ 
lyn”  on  the  baritone,  Robert  Jung,  whose 
bassoon  solo  “In  the  Deep  Cellar”  drew 
much  favorable  comment,  and  Marvin 
Draeger  who  played  “Dizzy  Fingers”  on  the 
xylophone.  All  three  of  the  soloists  were 
members  of  the  Milwaukee  All-City  high 
school  band  which  played  In  the  band  fes¬ 
tival  in  which  Dr.  FYank  Simon  and  his 
ARMCO  band  were  featured. 

On  the  Go 

Alice  Prestmo,  News  Reporter 
The  Browning.  Montana,  high  school 
concert  band  will  attend  the  Kalispell 
music  festival  contest,  to  be  held  May 
21st.  This  meet  is  a  combination  of  the 
festival  and  contest  idea.  The  band  se¬ 
lected  “Mardl  Gras”  and  “The  Hall  of 
Flime”  to  show  what  they  can  do  in  the 
contest.  They  will  be  judged  by  Stanley 
Teel,  and  Clarence  Bell  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana.  There  are  42  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  concert  band,  besides  the  drum 
major,  Wayne  Higgins,  and  the  twlrler, 
Betty  June  Wright. 

Ten  Year  Old  Twlrler 

Marjorie  Ann  Isaacs,  News  Reporter 
Donald  Bravick,  ten  years  old  is  the 
star  twlrler  in  the  Thompson,  Iowa,  high 
school  marching  band.  Donnie  started 
his  good  work  early  last  summer  and 
has  earned  and  received  much  praise 
from  his  spectators.  He  has  twirled  with 
his  five  fellow  twirlers  at  various  band 
concerts  this  year,  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ing  on  the  Band  Parents'  Club  programs. 


First  Division 

Manly  Vem  Wood,  News  Reporter 
In  the  West  Central  district  band  con¬ 
test,  held  in  Quincy  on  March  25,  the 
Stronghurst,  Illinois,  community  high 
school  band  shared  first  division  honors 
in  Class  CC  with  Palrview. 

On  April  28,  the  32  piece  S.  H.  S.  band 
went  to  Urbana  to  compete  in  the  state 
contest.  Of  the  11  bands  in  the  class, 
four  were  placed  in  Group  I.  They  were 
Forreston,  Long  View,  Pocahontas,  and 
Stronghurst.  Class  CC  is  restricted  to 
high  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than 
100. 


Amery  Highlights 

Oene  Hansen,  News  Reporter 
The  pre-festival  music  concert  was  held 
this  year  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  1, 
in  the  Amery,  Wisconsin,  high  school  au¬ 
ditorium,  instead  of  Friday  evening  which 
has  been  the  customary  time  in  former 
years. 

At  this  concert,  the  musical  groups  and 
individuals  who  take  part  in  the  Rice 
Lake  contest  presented  their  contest 
pieces.  The  band  in  uniform  maneuvered, 
and  the  new  drum  major  uniform  and 
banner  made  their  first  appearance  in 
public.  The  girls’  trio,  composed  of 
Marion  Anderson,  Janet  Anders,  and 
Helen  Hansen,  sang  “The  Shepherdess” 
and  the  boys’  quartette,  consisting  of 
Arvid  Myhrwold,  Wilbert  Johnson,  Sam¬ 
my  Lien,  and  I^'ster  Sjobeck  sang  "Were 
You  There.”  The  band  presented  “Soldier 
of  Fortune”  by  Hllreth,  and  “Arabian 
Nights”  by  Yoder. 


There  Goes  The  Band 

"Here  comes  the  band,”  is  a  common 
saying,  but,  because  the  Panhandle. 
Texas,  high  school  band  is  uncommon 
and  different,  we  must  say  “There  goes 
the  band.”  The  band  went  to  Waco, 
Texas,  April  11  where  they  played  for  the 
opening  address  of  Col.  Ernest  O.  ’Thomp¬ 
son,  when  he  made  the  first  speech  of  his 
campaign  for  Governor  of  Texas.  The 
band  took  first  division  at  the  state  con¬ 
test  April  22  at  Vernon,  Texas,  in  both 
marching  and  playing.  They  are  now 
going  to  enter  the  national,  region  6,  at 
Abilene,  on  May  19,  20,  21.  Their  director 
is  Mr.  C.  W.  Beene. 


I  was  discouraged,  too,  until 
I  got  this  Continental . . . . . 


"There's  the  secret  of  my  success.  That  Continental 
trade  mark  is  what  put  me  in  First  Trombone  chair,  and 
I  actually  think  saved  me  from  being  dropped  from  the 
band.  I  certainly  was  stopped  with  that  old  trombone  I 
had,— and  all  the  time  thinkin;;  it  was  me.  Nix,  it’s  not 
your  fault  you're  stymied.  It’s  that  ^'eon"  you’re  trying  to 
get  a  tone  through.  Chuck  it.  Trade  it  in  on  a  Continental 
_  and  you’ll  be  a  new  man." 

And  that's  sterling  advice  from 
°  young  head.  Continental  Band 
Instruments  have  been  out  just 
long  enough  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  lifesavers  for  many  a 
faltering  musical  hope.  With 
their  improved  intonation, 
action  and  tonal  quality,  they 

compensate  the  uncertainties  of  the  struggling  beginner. 
Yet  these  Continental  Instruments,  including  all  brasses 
and  brass  reeds,  with  all  their  refinements,  are  middle 
priced.  And  the  best  music  dealers  recommend  and 
guarantee  Continentals.  See  them.  Or  write  direct  for 
beautiful  catalog  and  complete  details.  Be  first  in  your 
school  to  have  one  of  these  finest  instruments.  Write 
today  sure. 


More  New  Uniforms 

Marion  Swanson,  Hews  Reporter 
The  recession  doesn’t  seem  to  have  hit 
the  school  bands,  Judging  from  all  the 
purchases  of  new  uniforms.  This  time,  it 
is  the  Jay  Cu  high  school  band.  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  who  have  Just  gotten  new 
maroon  and  white  uniforms.  The  trousers 
are  maroon  with  a  gold  stripe  down  the 
side,  the  coats  are  white  with  gold  shoul¬ 
der  braid  and  insignia.  The  military  style 
caps  are  maroon  with  white  plumes.  Why 
don’t  you  send  us  a  picture.  Jay  Cu,  and 
let  us  see  Just  what  they  look  like. 


Free  on  roquoft,  HiU  corn- 
plot*  catalog  of  Continon- 
tol  Instrumonti  illuctrotM 
th*  complot*  lino  and  *x- 
ploint  th*  many  unusual 
footurot.  Sand  for  your 
FREE  copy  today  tur*. 


This  Continontol  Soal  of 
Approval  Utli*  highest *n- 
dorsomont  of  quality  and 
dollar-valu*.  This  tag,  on 
ovary  Continental  Instru- 
mont,  is  your  guaranto* 
of  comploto  satisfaction. 


Drum  Major  Maltes  Debut 

Olenna  Deane  Johnson,  News  Reporter 
Mr.  Leonard  Anderson,  newly-elected 
drum  major  of  the  Malta  high  school 
band,  situated  in  the  wide  open  spaces 
of  Montana,  will  make  his  'debut  at  the 
head  of  his  40  piece  band,  on  May  14, 
at  the  Northern  Montana  music  festival. 
The  band  gave  its  last  concert  of  the 
year,  April  28.  As  special  features  of 
this  program,  there  were  five  solos— cello, 
trumpet,  saxophone,  violin  and  clarinet. 
In  order  to  keep  up  their  good  work,  the 
band  assembles  for  parade  drill  every 
evening. 
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Waloom*  ai  th*  "flowan  in  May/'  to  arary  boy  and  girl  who  lovaa  tha  drum, 
avary  muaio  diractor,  ia  thia  naw  apring  iaaua  oi  Tha  Ludwig  Drummar,  tha  moat 
widaly  raad,  moat  intaraating  and  inatructiva  drummar'a  magaaina  publiahad. 

Faatnra  articlaa;  inatruction  on  Tympani  tuning;  awing  baata  for  danoa  band 
drummara;  halphil  hinta  fox  atudanta;  profaaaional  drum  aquipmant  diacnaaad, 
with  picturaa  o<  famoua  drummara,  illuatrating  outfita  thay  uaa. 

Naw  druma,  naw  gadgata  daacribad.  SaU-alignmant  for  anara  druma;  naw  popn* 

_  lar  pricad  floor  cymbal  atand;  naw  all-rubbar  cymbal  aaat, 

— improvaa  tona;  naw  wood*block,  oow-ball,  holdar;  naw 
Hi-Sock  Padal;  naw,  chaapar  practioa  pad;  naw  rubbar-gzip 
wira  bruahaa;  a  naw  Dixia  Swing  Outfit;  and  tha  naw 
Apollo  Grand  marimba. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

Thia  naw,  apring,  Ludwig  Drummar  ia  raady  for  yon. 
Fraa  for  tha  aaking.  Sand  poatal  at  onca.  Limitad  adition. 
Sand  now,  ruah,— today. 
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Choir  Anish  Orchestra 

Dawn  May  Letter,  Newt  Reporter 
On  May  20,  in  a  concert  destined  to 
make  history,  as  beina  the  first  concert 
In  a  number  of  years  to  be  presented  in 
the  West  Division  hiarh  school  auditorium, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the  choir,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gola  Coffelt,  will 
assist  the  orchestra,  consistinc  of  73 
pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lorens 
Bahr.  There  will  also  be  several  Instru¬ 
mental  solos  and  a  piano  solo. 

Central  Washington  Music  Meet 

The  Central  Washington  Music  Meet 
was  held  at  Takima,  Washington,  on 
April  1.  Sixteen  schools  were  represented 
by  about  660  students.  The  meet  included 
a  solo  contest  during:  the  day  and  a  band 
and  orchestra  festival  in  the  evening:. 

Following  is  a  list  of  students  who 
placed  in  first  division :  Clifton  Alford, 
violin;  Betty  Booth,  viola;  Jack  New¬ 
comer,  piccolo;  Lois  Schaeffer  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Fischer,  flute ;  Billy  Pfiefer,  Eb  clari¬ 
net  and  Bb  clarinet ;  Garth  Mooney, 
French  horn ;  Delbert  Schock  and  Dick 
Schactler,  trumpet ;  Andrew  Linn,  trom¬ 
bone  ;  Hurstell  Russell,  baritone ;  Rosa¬ 
mond  Hirschom  and  Gloria  Peck,  piano. 

A  number  of  the  first  division  winners 
are  planning  to  enter  the  Regional  Na¬ 
tional  No.  1  at  Seattle,  Washington,  on 
May  12  and  14. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Don  Cooper,  Newt  Reporter 
The  Senior  high  school  band,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  under  the  able  direction  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  DlTella,  will  enter  the  National  con¬ 
test  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,  on  May  19,  20, 
21.  Since  the  band  won  superior  ratings 
at  the  state  contest  for  three  consecutive 
years,  they  will  go  direct  to  the  national 
contest.  In  addition  to  the  required  num¬ 
ber  for  class  “A"  bands  at  the  national 
contest,  “Beatrice  and  Benedict",  by  Hec¬ 
tor  Berlios,  the  band  has  selected 
“Finale”  from  Tschaikowski's  Symphony 
in  F  Minor.  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  trip,  the  band  put  on  a  concert 
March  18,  and  netted  over  |700.  They  will 
give  another  concert  before  going  to  the 
contest,  and  the  Band  Parents'  Club  is 
going  to  have  a  card  party.  With  the 
co-operation  of  this  club,  the  band  expects 
to  make  enough  money  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  trip. 

Important  Members  to  Graduate 

Hulda  Bradd,  Newt  Reporter 
Not  even  a  broken  finger  can  prevent 
Hulda  Bradd  from  sending  in  news  for 
our  column.  It  did  slow  her  down  a  bit, 
but  that's  ail.  This  time,  she  reports  the 
regrettable  news  that  three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Owosso,  Michigan,  high  school 
band  are  getting  ready  to  grab  their  di¬ 
plomas  and  leave  their  Alma  Mater.  EM- 
ward  Tanner,  trombonist,  also  a  talented 
baritone  and  comet  player  and  pianist  has 
held  solo  chair  in  the  band  for  four  years. 
He  knows  how  to  play  almost  every  other 
instrument  in  the  band  and  has  perfect 
pitch.  He  is  a  born  leader  in  all  fields 
and  is  the  assistant  band  director.  But 
he  is  not  the  only  one  the  band  is  going 
to  miss  very  much.  Both  the  valedic¬ 
torian  and  the  salutatorian  for  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  are  members  of  the  band. 
Marcia  Guilgord,  salutatorian,  plays  the 
flute  and  the  piccolo,  and  Lloyd  Win, 
valedictorian,  the  druma  All  three  were 
very  important  and  always  on  hand. 
Owosso  high  school  is  holding  its  breath, 
hoping  that  they  can't  stand  being  away 
from  the  band  and  simply  will  have  to 
come  back  for  a  post  graduate  course. 
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Orchestra  at  Theatre 

Carolyn  Opdyke,  Nevoa  Reporter 
On  April  18,  the  Rivoll  Theatre  in  Ruth¬ 
erford,  New  Jersey,  presented  an  Inter¬ 
esting  and  novel  program  to  get  Music 
Week  oft  to  a  memorable  start.  The  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  screen  was  "Mad  About 
Music”  with  Deanna  Durbin.  And  the 
orchestra  on  the  stage  was  none  other 
than  the  El  Tovar  school  orchestra,  which 
played,  besides  "Light  Cavalry”,  an  over¬ 
ture,  four  numbers  from  the  picture.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  high  school  or¬ 
chestra  was  stiff  competition  for  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  picture. 


20  Soloists  to  Enter  Contest 

Pofricio  Doherty,  Netoe  Reporter 
The  Mosinee,  Wisconsin,  high  school  will 
enter  20  soloists  this  year  in  the  annual 
music  festival,  which  will  take  place  at 
Merrill,  Wisconsin,  on  May  20,  21.  The 
instruments  entered  in  the  contest  are : 
Cornet,  trombone,  bass,  saxophone,  clar¬ 
inet,  baritone,  alto  clarinet,  violin,  piano, 
bass  clarinet,  French  horn,  bassoon.  Eight 
ensembles  have  entered:  2  girls’  trios,  a 
brass  sextette,  2  clarinet  quartettes,  a 
brass  duet,  a  saxophone  duet,  and  a  boys’ 
trio.  Also,  three  vocal  soloists  will  enter 
to  win.  The  band  and  orchestra  will  en¬ 
ter  in  Class  C  and  the  Girls’  Glee  Club 
and  Mixed  Chorus,  Class  B. 

Fast  Work 

Bonnie  Fletcher,  Netoe  Reporter 
Under  the  excellent  direction  of  Mr. 
Eugene  K.  Asbury,  and  student  teachers, 
Mr.  Elarl  Houts  and  Mr.  Paul  Wakefield, 
the  Teachers  College  high  school  and 
Training  school  band,  in  its  second  year, 
has  been  making  rapid  improvement. 
Within  the  past  few  months,  the  band's 
membership  has  increased  from  38  to  44. 
This  progress  is  probably  due  to  more 
and  better  music,  more  opportunities  to 
play  at  football  and  basketball  games, 
and  teachers  who  are  highly  interested 
and  capable.  As  a  result  of  this  new 
interest,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Houts, 
a  number  of  ensembles  have  been  formed. 
There  are  now  3  clarinet  quartets,  a  brass 
sextet,  a  flute  duet,  a  brass  quartet,  a 
cornet  quartet,  and  a  saxophone  ^io. 
Next  year  with  the  promise  of  uniforms 
and  more  practice  time,  the  band  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  very  successful  year. 

Who's  Superstitious? 

Elizabeth  McCarty,  Netoe  Reporter 

The  odds  are  against  them !  The  Eau 
Claire  tournament  is  to  be  held  on  that 
day,  that  has  for  ages  been  filled  with 
dire  forebodings  ....  Friday,  the  13th. 
But  the  48  musicians  of  the  Owen.  Wis¬ 
consin,  high  school  band  have  cast  away 
all  superstition  and  are  marching  with 
heads  Just  as  erect,  and  their  three 
snappy  drum  majors  are  stepping  just  as 
high  as  if  the  contest  were  going  to  be 
held  on  an  ordinary  day.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  ensemble  from  Owen  is  the  trombone 
quartet.  And,  Friday,  the  13th  let  it  be, 
— it  makes  no  difference  to  them. 

The  annual  spring  concert  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  Monday  evening.  May  9.  At 
this  concert  the  contest  selections  will  be 
played  by  the  band,  and  the' soloists  and 
ensembles  will  appear. 

Besides  taking  part  in  band  work,  a 
majority  of  the  student-musicians  play 
in  the  school’s  50  piece  orchestra,  and 
sing  In  the  glee  clubs  and  the  mixed 
chorus.  Five  vocal  soloists  will  go  to 
Eau  Claire.  The  glee  clubs  will  give 
their  spring  concert  on  May  11,  and  the 
orchestra  and  the  soloists  from  the  or¬ 
chestra  will  give  a  concert  May  5. 


BUESCHEIt 

A  partial  list  of  world 
famous  Buescher  Stars. 


played  an  instrument  that's  out 
of  tune  on  certain  notes?  Had  to 
favor  those  notes,  didn't  you.  Had  to  lip 
them  up  or  down  to  play  them  in  tune. 
Eventually  such  an  instrument  will  ruin 
your  tone  for  unconsciously  you  will 
favor  other  notes.  Tones  become  thin 
and  unpleasant  when  you  aren't  hitting 
notes  right  in  the  centerl 


★ 

Harry  McKaahan 
Elmar  Fatdkamp 
Joa  Parratta 
Ruu  Klain 

witk  Freddy  Mertie 

Mark  Davisson 
Marty  Waitxal 
Al  Cassady 

wifh  Ace  Irigode 

Gana  MacDonald 
Ray  Anderson 
Pltil  Bodlay 
Harlay  Koch 

with  Griff  WiiiiflMs 


Buescher's  Centered  Intonation  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  to  favor  a  single  note. 
With  a  BUESCHER  you  play  every  note 
full  and  round — right  in  the  center. 
BUESCHER'S  centered  intonation,  eas¬ 
ier  playing  qualities  and  golden  versatile 
tone  will  help  you  climb  to  fame!  Test 
a  BUESCHER  at  your  local  dealer's. 
Prove  to  yourself  that  a  BUESCHER  will 
better  your  performance.  Send  for  lit¬ 
erature  and  free  trial  information — use 
the  coupon  below. 


"SUCCESSFUl  SUmmER  BRRD  PMR 


This  booklet  tails  how  savaral  wall  known  bandmasters  developed 
summer  programs.  These  man  established  summer  classes  to  provide 
batter  bands  in  the  fall.  Sand  coupon  for  your  copy — it  is  free. 


Sgssms 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
503  JACKSON  BLVD.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 

Please  sand  copy  of  Free  Catalog,  and  free  trial  in¬ 
formation  □  Booklet  on  "Summer  Band  Plan"  □ 

NAME  . 

“BE  SURE  WITH 

1  AM  A  DIRECTOR 

A  STUDENT..  ..  . . 

A  BUESCHER" 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY... . . — 

.  STATE....- _ _ 

May,  1938 
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Begin  NOW,  Your  Plans  for 
Summer  Beginners’  Classes 


'15 


BItw  J.  ntdihorn,  fonner 
achool  mualc  director,  Maware, 
0„  la  the  Inrentor,  and  aole 
manufacturer  of  the  Sazette 
and  author  of  the  Saxette 
Method  of  Inatractioii.  Neoea- 
aitr,  aa  aeea  hy  him  In  hla 
achool  woiic,  waa  truly  the 
“mother  of  hla  Inrentlon.*’ 


Let  me  send  you  one  complete  Saxette 
method  on  free  trial.  Test  it  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade.  See  for  yourself  how  chil* 
dren  respond;  how  quickly  it  establishes 
them  musically.  See  how  they  take  to  it, 
how  quickly  they  progress.  A  fair  test  is 
my  unfailing  assurance  of  “Music  for 
Every  Child**  in  your  school  through 
Saxette  classes. 

Designed  and  perfected  as  a  talent 
scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
young  beginners,  the  Saxette  gives 
the  child  performer  the  complete  sat* 
isfaction  of  playing  a  standard  in¬ 
strument. 

'Ihe  Saxette  method  of  instruction, 
musically  correct  in  every  detail,  is 
fun  from  the  start,  assures  rapid 
progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  al¬ 
ready  has  been  the  starting  basis  of 
some  of  the  finest  bands  and  instru¬ 
mental  soloists  in  our  schools. 


EASY  to  PLAY 

The  new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to  play,  and 
the  Saxette  method  so  simple,  elementary, 
and  progressive,  that  Saxette  classes  can 
be  taught  and  quickly  developed,  by  any 
teacher,  in  any  grade  above  third. 


Beauty  In  eye  appeal  aa 
well  aa  tone:  blnA  rub- 
berite  mouthpiece;  aturdy, 
Suto-Iike  reaonance.  Safe 
for  ear  training.  The 
Saxette  la  the  only  end- 
blown  flute  •  type  Inatru- 
ment  that  ia  tuned. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prove  this  wo  will  gladly  Mnd  a  now  inttrumont  and  initniction  book, 
"Tho  Saiotto  Mathod,"  to  any  music  tuporviior,  for  IS  days'  froo  tryout. 
This  is  the  only  way  you  can  really  soo  the  simplicity,  tho  beauty,  and 
tho  fundamental  certainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  loaders  as 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  III.;  H.  A.  VandarCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miascor, 
Pittsburgh;  Laon  V.  Matcalf,  notad  composar;  and  countless  others.  Priced 
in  easy  roach  of  ovary  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 


Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  end  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus¬ 
trated  book,  "Tho  Game  of  Music  Building."  Send  today. 
This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


Jiift  Ibaxette 


Delaware,  Ohio 


Harley  Greaves,  Jr.,  Oboe 

1937  National  First  Divisioner 

Preston,  Idaho,  High  School 

Placed  in  first  division  with  his  oboe 
rendition  of  "Villanella"  by  Lebata  in 
the  1937  Region  10  contest  held  at 
Price,  Utah,  was  Harley  Greaves,  Jr., 
of  Preston,  Idaho.  Ha  started  play¬ 
ing  the  oboe  in  1934  and  tha  follow¬ 
ing  spring  won  first  place  in  tha  dis¬ 
trict  contest  at  Pocatello.  In  1936 
ha  was  a  first  divisioner  again  in  tha 
district  contest  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
and  tha  state  contest  in  Idaho  Falls. 

In  1937  ha  lad  his  regional  success 
by  winning  first  division  in  the  State 
Junior  High  school  contest  and  first 
in  his  district  high  school  contest. 

He  is  a  member  of  tho  high  school 
orchestra  which  is  only  thraa  years 
old  and  has  won  first  division  rating 
each  year  of  its  aiistanca. 

An  equally  qood  record  has  bean 
made  by  tha  band,  in  which  Harley 
plays  tha  oboe.  This  band  was  or- 
ganixad  in  1934,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  its  competent  director. 

Harley  is  one  of  those  successful 
musicians  who  thoroughly  enjoys 
practicing  and  listens  to  symphony 
orchestras  by  tha  hour,  always  keep¬ 
ing  his  ears  open  to  catch  tha  oboe. 

His  great  love  of  music  is  due 
partly  to  one  summer  of  study  under 
C.  J.  Hawkins  in  tha  Hawkins  Mili¬ 
tary  Band  School  which  was  organized 
22  years  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
another  with  A.  R.  McAllister  in  tha 
Intarmountain  Band  School  at  Logan, 
Utah. 


Tymponi  Timing 

(ConttMtied  from  page  7) 

you  think  is  the  tone  A,  and  then  test 
out  your  accuracy  by  referring  to  the 
pitch  pipe  or  tuning  fork.  Next  ex¬ 
periment  by  thinking  the  tone  A,  and 
then  humming  the  tone  D,  and  again 
teat  your  accuracy  by  the  tuning  fork 
or  pitch  pipe.  Do  not  become  discour¬ 
aged,  as  it  may  take  you  from  six 
months  to  a  year  to  begin  to  make 
headway  in  the  development  of  a  good 
sense  of  relative  pitch,  as  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  playing  of  the  tympani,  pitch 
consciousness  can  only  be  developed 
with  constant  practice,  and  you  will 
find  this  mental  practice  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable.  In  a  short  while 
you  will  begin  to  see  that  it  is  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  the  tuning  of  tym¬ 
pani. 
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See  If  I  Can  Answer  Your 
Saxophone  Question 

By  H.  Buttarworth,  Jtw  WoBh&xgtoB.  D.  C. 


Send  your  quotfiont  diroct  to  Tho  Wood¬ 
wind  Studio,  911  13th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Mr.  Buttarworth  will  answer  them 
in  the  June  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Q.  Several  times  In  your  column  in 
The  SCHOOli  MUSICIAN  you  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of  solos  for  saxophone.  One 
of  these  solos  I  am  very  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain,  but  have 
been  unable  to  do 
so  through  the 
publishers  I  have 
written  to.  The 
one  I  am  refer- 
ing  to  is  the 
■•Divertissement 
Kspagnol”  by 
Charles  Martin 
Ix>efl1er.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  I 
can  get  this  piece? 

Incidentally,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  program  I 
have  been  playing. 

—R.  W.,  Ithaca, 

X.  Y. 

A.  The  piece 
you  mention  does 
not  seem  to  be 
available.  Mr.  Alfred  V.  Frankenstein,  the 
bass-clarinetist  and  saxophonist  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Loeffler  concerning  this  work,  and 
received  the  following  reply:  “Mr.  Loeffler 
wishes  to  say  that  the  Rapsodie  (sic)  for 
saxophone  and  orchestra  is  not  published 
and  that  the  score  has  been  destroyed  as 
well  as  the  parts.  'The  work  was  less 
than  unimportant  and  hence  its  destruc¬ 
tion  is  of  no  loss  to  the  world.” 

Here  is  the  program  mentioned,  which 
seems  quite  ambitious; 

1.  Bourree  . Handel 

Air . Lotti 

La  Precieuse . Kreialer 

Romance  . Schumann 

Country  Dance . Weber-Burmee$ter 

2.  Concerto  for  Saxophone . Olazounov 

Allegro  Moderato 

Andante 

Allegro 

3.  Two  Pieces  for  Saxophone. .  .Kubinski/ 

Melodie 

Piece  de  Concert 

4.  Serenade  Kspagnol . .  Olazounov-Leeson 

The  Little  Shepherd . Debussy 

Valse  Vanite . Wiedoeft 

Romance  . Fradkin-Wiedoeft 

Schon  Rosmarin . Kreisler 

Q.  I  have  recently  started  taking  saxo¬ 
phone  instruction.  My  ambition  is  to  play 
in  an  orchestra.  There  are  no  regular 
instructors  here,  and  I  am  receiving  help 
from  a  saxophonist  in  a  local  orchestra, 
he  is  teaching  me  from  dance  orchestra- 
tiona  I  am  going  to  get  a  book  of  scales 
and  chords.  Will  the  combination  be  suit¬ 
able  instruction?  I  am  receiving  good  in¬ 
struction  on  the  violin  and  clarinet,  and 
can  only  practice  about  an  hour  each  day 
on  the  saxophone.  I  would  fike  to  know 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  good  saxo- 
lihonist  under  these  conditions. — B.  S., 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

A.  You  seem  to  be  attempting  too  many 
things  at  one  time.  An  hour  a  day  on 
each  of  three  instruments  can  not  result 
otherwise  than  in  mediocre  performance 
on  all  of  them.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
decide  which  Instrument  Is  of  the  greatest 


importance  and  interest  to  you,  then  de¬ 
vote  your  three  hours  to  that  instrument. 
Later  on  you  could  take  up  one  of  the 
others  as  a  double.  If  you  decide  on  the 
saxophone,  by  all  means  pursue  a  regrular 
course  of  study  from  some  such  standard 
instruction  book  as  the  “Universal 
Method"  by  DeVllle,  and  leave  the  dance 
orchestrations  alone  until  you  have  de¬ 
veloped  sudlcient  technique  to  execute  the 
dilllcult  modern  rhythms  accurately.  A 
sloppy  approximation  of  the  figures  found 
in  the  music  of  today  will  not  do,  parts 
must  be  played  absolutely  correctly  for 
orchestra  work,  so  that  the  resulting  per¬ 
formance  of  the  three  or  four  men  in  a 
section  sounds  as  clean-cut  as  if  played 
in  chords  on  the  piano  by  one  man. 

Q.  I  have  written  and  published  a  solo 
for  saxophone,  which  has  been  played 
over  the  radio  in  Chicago  by  one  of  the 
prominent  saxophonista  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  quite  as  good  as  most  of  the 
material  on  the  market,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  you  think  It  would  be  worth¬ 
while  for  me  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  having  it  published  with  band 
accompaniment. — H.  B.  M.,  Salisbury,  JUd. 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  be 
justified  in  making  the  heavy  outlay 
necessary  for  the  printing  of  band  parts. 
The  market  for  such  arrangements  is 
quite  limited,  publishers  finding  that  it 
takes  a  good  many  years  to  get  back  their 
investment  in  the  plates. 

(Note:  Mr.  Marston,  who  is  the  musical 
instructor  at  Wicomico  High  School, 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  solo,  which 
I  find  quite  a  pleasing  light  composition. 
He  has  a  number  of  copies,  and  some  of 
you  folks  might  like  to  get  In  touch  with 
him.) 

Q.  I  would  like  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  studying  saxophone 
with  you.  I  would  also  like  to  pursue  a 
regular  musical  education,  and  wish  to  ask 
if  there  are  any  schools  of  music  where 
I  can  get  this  kind  of  instruction  in  your 
city.  Also  would  there  be  any  chance  for 
practical  experience  in  playing?  I  am 
interested  in  dance  music. — H.  W.  J., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A.  We  print  this  letter  as  an  example 
of  a  young  man  who  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  is  going  about  the  furthering 
of  his  ambitions  in  a  thorough  manner. 
There  are  many  good  instructors  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  to  succeed  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  career,  the  serious  student  will  not 
limit  himself  to  perfecting  his  perform¬ 
ance  on  his  chosen  instrument,  but  will 
secure  as  wide  a  background  as  possible, 
including  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  orches¬ 
tration,  sight  singing  or  solfeggio  (the 
ability  to  recognize  intervals  and  rhythms 
at  a  glance),  music  history,  conducting 
and  so  on. 


Enqilih  at  She  It  Spoken 

Rowing  Coach:  “You  want  to  come 
out  for  the  crew,  huh?  Ever  rowed  be¬ 
fore?” 

Applicant:  “Only  a  horse,  sir.” 

Too  Popular 

Editor:  “I’m  a  bit  skeptical  about 
these  Jokes.” 

Contributor:  “I  fall  to  see  why  you 
should  be.  Every  humorous  magazine 
in  the  country  has  had  them, — they 
must  be  popular.” 


Mr.  Buttarworth 


A  NEW  NOTE  IN 

Instrumental  Ensembles 

KEEP  ON 
PLAYING 

30  Booka.  for  All 
Combination*— 
Proctical  for 
Solo*.  Duett. 
Trios.  Quartets, 
etc.  Up  to  Full 
Band  or  Or- 
chestra. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by 

IRVING  CHEYETTE 

In  4-Part  Writing,  as 
For  Voices 

INSTRUMENTATION 


MELODY  PARTS 

1—  Solo  >noUii 
(Oboa) 

2 —  Solo  Fluto 
(Piccolo) 

3 —  Solo  Bb  CloiiBat 

4 —  Solo  Eb  Alto  Sox. 
(Eb  Cloiinal) 

5 —  Solo  Bb  Comat 
(Boiiteno.  Irobla) 

6—  Solo  Boiitono, 

Boss  clot 
(Trosiboao) 

(Callo.  Bassoon) 

3RD  PARTS 

14—  Violin 

15—  Viola 

16—  Oboo 

17—  Eb  Horn 

(Eb  Alto  Clor.) 
IS— F  Horn 

(Bassot  Horn) 

19 —  ^Bb  Tonor  Sax. 

20 —  Trombona 
(Baritona,  CoUo) 
(Bassoon) 

21 —  ^Bb  Claiinat 
(Bb  Comal) 


2ND  PARTS 

7—  Violin 

8 —  Bb  Clarinot 

9 —  ^Bb  Triimpal 
(Comol) 

10—  Eb  Horn 

11- ^  Horn 
12^Eb  Alto  Sox. 

13 — Trombone 

(Botilono,  CoUo) 
(Bassoon) 

4TH  PARTS 

22 —  ^Violoncello 

23 —  String  Bass 

24 —  ^Bassoon 

25 —  Eb  Baritone  Sax. 

26 —  Trombone 
(Baritone) 

27—  Tuba 

26 — ^Bb  Clarinot 
(Bass  Clarinet) 

29 —  Porcussion 

30—  Piano.  Conductor 
(Accordion) 


CONTENTS 

Selected  from  “Keep  on  Singing” 


Asb  Grove 
At  Brook  oi  Dav 
(Czechoslovak) 
Baauliiul  Dreamer 
Bells  oi  Belblobem 
Bendemeer's  Stream 
Break  Forth.  O  Beau¬ 
teous  Heavonlv 
Ught 

Bring  A  Torch. 

loonelte.  IsobeUa 
Children's  Proyor 
(Humperdinck) 
Come.  My  Dear  One 
(Esthonian) 

Good  mght 
In  Duld  fuhHo 
Listen  To  Tho  Lambs 


Lovely  Night 

(Chwatal) 

Lullaby  (Brahms) 
Lullaby  (Mozart) 
LuUay.  Thou  Little 
CUld 

Now  Is  Tho  Month  ol 
Maying 

Miiulrel's  Song 
(de  la  Hale) 

Skye  Beat  Song 
Swansea  Town 
Through  Tho  Window 
(Norwegian) 
Tirilomba 
Viennese  LuUahy 
Wandering  (Schubert) 
Ye  Watchers  and  Ye 
Holy  Ones 


RETAIL  PRICES: 

Piano  (Accordion)  .  7Sc 

Other  Books  . Each  40c 

Complete  SAMPLE  Number  Sent  FREE 
to  Supenrisors  and  Teachers,  on 
Request  to  the  Publishers — 

PAULL-PIONEER  MUSIC  CORP. 

1657  Broadway 
New  York  City 
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Grand  Junction  Gets  Bacon 

The  bacon.  In  this  case,  happens  to  be 
exactly  one-half  of  the  44  first  division 
awards  in  the  music  contest  held  at 
Frulta,  Colorado,  March  16.  Orand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado,  sent  SO  music  students  to 
the  contests,  out  of  which  22  were  rated 
first  division  and  the  remainins  8,  second 
division  by  the  Judses,  George  Damson 
and  Mrs.  Alberta  Jorgensen  of  Western 
State  College  Students  who  captured 
first  division  were:  Lucile  L<ende,  piano 
and  voice;  Dick  Hopkins,  voice;  Claire 
Unger,  snare  drum;  Duane  Broman, 
snare  drum ;  Mona  Lee  Spence,  saxo¬ 
phone;  Marjorie  Penberthy,  viola;  Arthur 
Gilbert,  viola;  Joseph  Lynch,  clarinet; 
Mary  Elisabeth  Bush  and  Adeline  Van 
Gundy,  cello ;  Wilbur  Fullen,  French 
horn;  Glen  Petty,  trombone;  Anne 
Harris  and  Rita  Walker,  violin ;  John 
Bell,  sousaphone ;  Margaret  Bush,  pic¬ 
colo  ;  Beulah  Lee  Stiingfield,  fiute ; 
woodwind  trio;  woodwind  quintet;  brass 
sextet  and  the  saxophone  quintet 

Students  who  received  second  division 
ratings  Include:  Joyce  Gardner,  piano; 
Betty  laee  Barber,  voice;  Roydon  Miller, 
voice ;  Alice  Currier,  French  horn ;  Car¬ 
lyle  Larson,  trombone ;  Gerald  Glflln, 
sousaphone ;  Leiland  Sherman,  comet,  and 
the  string  trio. 

H's  "Maggie"  at  East 

David  Norcrota,  New, 

Margaret  Kingston,  better  known  as 
“Maggie”,  has  proven  her  ability  as  star 
drum-major  of  the  East  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  school  band.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  has  led  countless  parades, 
twirled  and  strutted,  and  now  she  is, ac¬ 
claimed  “tops”.  She  la  at  present,  train¬ 
ing  beginners  so  that  there  will  be  some¬ 
one  in  school  to  follow  in  her  footsteps 
when  she  leaves  next  year. 

Seven  Come  Eleven 

Marvin  Draeger,  News  Reporter 
Boys’  Technical  High  School  musicians, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  accounted  for 
seven  first  division  awarda  two  second 
division  awards  and  two  third  placea  in 
the  state  divisional  solo  tournament 
which  was  held  in  Milwaukee,  on  April 
23. 

First  division  awards  were  won  by 
Robert  Jung,  bassoonist ;  John  Peck, 
fiutlst;  Harold  Clemena  baritone  (voice)  ; 
Ralph  Krause,  tenor  (voice)  ;  Marvin 
Draeger,  drum  and  xylophone.  A  violin 
duet  was  also  awarded  first  division. 

Howard  Emerson,  on  the  trombone, 
and  a  string  quartette  were  placed  in  the 
second  division.  The  two  third  places 
were  awarded  to  Dettmann,  tenor,  and 
Moyle,  baritone  (voices). 

Over  500  musicians  representing  50 
schools  participated  in  the  tournament. 
Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Menominee  Falls 
schools  competed  for  individual  honors. 

The  tournament  for  bands,  orchestras, 
glee  clubs  and  choruses  was  held  on  May 
6  and  7.  As  the  deadline  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  previous  to 
that  date,  this  reporter  was  unable  to  list 
the  results  of  the  contest 


The  Driver  Isn't  Always  to  Blame 

“Though  many  drivers  of  vehicles  are 
guilty  of  dangerous  driving,  many  more 
pedestrians  are  guilty  of  dangerous 
walking.” — Maj.  C.  V.  Godfrey. 

A  Baseball  Star  Speaks 

”A  fellow  doesn’t  last  long  on  what 
he  has  done.  He's  got  to  keep  on  de¬ 
livering  as  he  goes  along.” — Carl  Hub- 
bell. 
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BriiJgewater 

r  Reporter 


Study  under  America  *8  moat  famous  teachers  at  the 

PETRIE  BAND  CAMP 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Winona 

SIX  WEEKS  from  June  27  to  August  7 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

(Each  iiractt  the  Camp  Band  for  one  fuU  week) 


A.  A.  HARDING 

Director,  University  of 
Illinois  Bonds 


GEORGE  DASCH 

Director  of  the  Chicago  Little 
Symphony 


OSCAR  ANDERSON  DAVID  HUGHES 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music,  Director,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  High 

Chicago  High  Schools  School  Band 

FINCH 

President,  Illinois  H.  S.  B.  M.  A. 

Director,  High  School  Bands,  Highland  Park,  Illinois 

INSTRUCTORS 

{Each  in  attendance  for  full  tix-weekt  period) 


Clarinet — Qarence  Warmelin 

Formerly  first  clarinetist  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Warmelin  School  of 
Woodwinds. 

Bassoon  &  Oboe — ^DoU  Fields 
First  Bassoonist  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Orchestra,  formerly  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Flute — ^Roy  Knaus 
Formerly  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  instructor  in  Warmelin  School 
of  Woodwinds. 


Trun^set — Austyn  Edwards 

Formerly  first  trumpeter  with  the 
WGN  Symphony  Orchestra;  widely- 
known  trumpet  teacher  of  Chicago. 

French  Horn — Edward  Murphy 

First  Horn  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Trombone— Homer  Phillips 

Formerly  trombone  soloist  with  Bach¬ 
man's  "Million  Dollar  Bond." 


Other  Inatructort  on  Inquiry. 

- O - 

Students  and  faculty  ore  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  spacious  Winona  Hotel 

- o - 

For  beautiful  booklet  giving  full  information  write  to 

THE  PETRIE  BAND  CAMP,  WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

By  ViniHom  F.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Anny  Band 


QUESTION 

“(a)  I  have  read  your  book  several 
times,  and  I  use  it  often  as  reference.  I 
only  wish  you  could  realise  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  book  and  to  be  able  to 
write  to  you  when  I  come  up  against  a 
problem.  There  are  no  instructors  for 
trombone  in  this  town,  so  I  am  having 
to  teach  myself.  One  might  say  that  we 
a'e  musical  pioneers  in  this  state. 

“(b)  Recently  I  started  giving  some 
guidance  to  beginners  in  our  band.  I  am 
wondering  if  I  should  give  these  begin¬ 
ners  all  songs  or  if  I  should  start  imme¬ 
diately  with  scales  and  other  exercises. 

"(c)  What  type  of  instrument  would  I 
need  for  solo,  band,  and  orchestra  use? 
Will  I  have  to  have  more  than  one  mouth¬ 
piece? 

“(d)  I  was  happy  to  And  that  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  play  the  ‘old  favorites’  instead  of 
technical  numbers,  but  I  also  notice  that 
you  say  that  it  helps  a  performer  to  play 
‘hot’  music.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  bad  to  play  it 
too  much.  I  feel  that  if  a  person  plays 
‘wa-wa’  music  very  long  it  will  spoil  his 
playing  of  the  good  music.” — K.  B.,  Laa 
Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

ANSWER 

(a)  Thank  you,  K.  B.,  and  thank  all  of 
you  other  fellows  who  have  written  simi¬ 
lar  expressions.  My  work  with  you  this 
past  year  has  been  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  Truly  the  four  years'  preparation 
of  the  little  "Trombone  and  Its  Player” 
were  not  wasted.  The  generous  donor 
still  has  a  number  of  the  booklets  on 
hand  to  be  given  gratis  to  those  who 
request  them.  A  one-cent  postal  card  will 
suffice. 

(b)  Scales  and  exercises  are  the  most 
monotonous,  yet  the  most  necessary,  of 
the  flrst  fundamentals  of  good  trombone 
playing.  Since  a  legato  song  style  is*op- 
l)oslte  to  the  brittle  staccato  style  of  the 
scales,  I  wouldn’t  start  the  pupil  on  songs 
until  he  is  able  to  play  well  the  scale 
and  its  exercises.  When  he  can  play  this 
scale  with  a  clean  attack  and  release,  you 
may  add  a  simple  song  such  as  "Amer¬ 
ica”  to  vary  his  work. 

Tou  will  have  opportunity  to  develop 
tone  and  expression  in  the  songs,  and  you 
must  make  the  pupil  think  tone  and  style 
in  the  playing  of  melodiea  If  you  hold 
him  rigidly  to  these  requirements  in  the 
beginning,  he  will  thank  you  later  on, 
when  he  does  not  have  to  retrace  many 
laborious  hours. 

(c)  For  general  work  I  would  secure  a 
medium  bore  instrument.  Do  not  change 
mouthpieces  I  When  you  And  the  cup 
which  feels  comfortable  on  your  lips,  one 
which  enables  you  to  produce  a  tone  that 
you  like,  stay  with  it.  The  muscles  of 
your  lips  will  become  adjusted  to  it.  It 
is  a  serious  business  changing  mouth¬ 
pieces  :  it  shouldn’t  be  done  without 
thought. 

(d)  K.  B.,  it  is  really  hard  to  believe 
that  a  young  high  school  student  wrote 
this  part  of  your  letter.  It  shows  mature 
thought.  Judgment,  and  analysis.  And, 
boy,  you  tickle  my  heart  when  you  say 
’’  ‘wa-wa’  music  will  spoil  the  playing  of 
good  music !”  It  certainly  will,  fellow ! 
The  two  can’t  be  thought  of  together,  be¬ 


cause  when  you  try  to  do  such  a  thing, 
you  are  attempting  to  absorb  yourself  into 
two  utterly  opposite  Aelds  at  the  same 
time. 

I  didn’t  say  the  playing  of  "hot”  music 
would  help  a  player.  What  I  said,  or 
intended  to  say,  was  that  the  reading  of 
the  modern  swing  trombone  parts  would 
help  one.  Believe  me,  one  has  to  be  a 
wizard  at  sight  reading  to  play  some  of 
the  things  that  are  written  for  a  swing 
band. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
realisation  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  “wa-wa”  entertainment  and  artistic 
music. 

QUESTION 

“I  hate  practicing  long  tones !  How  can 
I  make  tone  practice  interesting?  I  know 
I  should  practice  them  and  so  I  do,  but 
I  don’t  feel  they  are  doing  me  any  good 
because  I  Just  play  them  mechanically. 
How  can  I  develop  my  lip  so  I  can  get 
high  notes  accurately?” — Miss  F.  C.,  Addi¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 

ANSWER 

Well,  Frances,  you’ve  asked  and 
answered  your  own  questions.  Do  you 
really  think  you’re  going  to  develop  into 
a  trombone  player  by  putting  the  instru¬ 
ment  under  the  bed  and  leaving  it  there? 
Brain  work,  my  dear,  is  Just  as  important 
as  hand  work  on  any  musical  instrument. 
If  you  practice  anything  mechanically, 
you’re  Just  wasting  time. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  tone  mirror  your  i)er8onalIty? 
Do  you  know  that  you  really  can  do  Just 
that? 

If  you  will  practice  Tone  Control  as 
illustrated  in  "The  Trombone  and  Its 
Player,”  and  practice  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  making  your  tone  you,  it  will  be 
a  most  absorbing  game. 

Since  your  father  is  a  trombone  player, 
he  no  doubt  has  told  you  that  the  thing 
won’t  play  Itself.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
work,  my  dear,  don’t  fool  with  the  trom¬ 
bone. 

QUESTION 

"My  son  has  been  playing  trombone  tor 
about  Ave  years  and  is  doing  very  well 
except  in  the  higher  register. 

"He  has  a  very  thick  upper  lip,  a  pro¬ 
truding  upper  Jaw,  and  in  playing,  the 
upper  rim  of  the  mouthpiece  Ats  partly 
on  the  red  of  his  upper  lip. 

"Is  there  any  kind  of  mouthpiece  that 
can  help  correct  this?  A  large,  heavy 
mouthpiece  has  been  recommended.  What 
can  you  advise?” — P.  8.  P.,  Star  City, 
W.  Vo. 

ANSWER 

Five  years  of  laboring  under  this 
kind  of  handicap,  and  no  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  to  Arst  base !  Such  persistence  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  cannot  be  passed 
over  lightly.  I  have  a  “squeezed”,  sym¬ 
pathetic  feeling  when  I  realise  that  I  can¬ 
not  rectify  this  young  fellow’s  trouble.  Of 
course,  I  realise  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  a  malformation  of  the  mouth 
and  lips,  but  in  my  opinion  the  only  thing 
that  he  can  do— assuming  that  he  insists 
on  playing  trombone — is  to  have  a  local 
dentist  make  a  plaster  cast  of  his  mouth 
and  send  the  cast  to  a  mouthpiece  maker. 
It  is  possible,  but  extremely  doubtful,  that 


R  SmRU  THinC  10  lOOH  FOR 


•  There  is  a  diffmnce  in  mouthpieces,  as 
you’ll  agree  when  you  put  your  lips  to  a 
Vandoren  —  for  saxophone  and  clarinet. 
The  exclusive  direct  hore  (personal 
adilevement  of  Bug.  Vandoren,  world- 
famous  woodwind  authority)  means 
higher  tones  with  greater  ease,  mwe  bril¬ 
liance  \uider  aU  conditions.  Be  fair  to 
yourself— Insist  on  a  Vandoren.  Write 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Address 
Dept.  A, 
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THE  MODERN 

PARAMOUNT  METHODS 
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ion  and  tsschsrt  ms.  Written  and  cempllad  by 
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Cornet  or  Trumpet 
Beritene 
Slide  Trombone 
(Bsm  CM) 

Flute  II  Piccolo 
Saie phono 
Clarinot 
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Piano  Accordion 
(Treble  Clef) 
Drums,  Bellt  A 
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M.  LACROIX  REEDS 


THE  NEW 

LACROIX 


macie  from  tun -ripened, 
naturally  cured  top- 
choice  cane.  CarefuUy 
cut  and  finished  for  max- 


REEDS 


imum  eihration  and  last- 
inf  qualities.  Carefully 
graded  for  playing 
strength,  as  follows:  1 
and  IH  soft;  2  and  2M, 
medium  soft;  3  and  3^, 
medium;  4,  4^  and  5 
hsu^ 


COST  LESS! 
GIVE  MORE! 

TRY  THEM 


NOW  WHILE 
THIS  TRIAL 
OFFER  STILL 
HOLDS  GOOD 


FRED.  6RETSCH 


SPECIAL  LACROIX  TRIAL  OFFER 

(Expirm  July  1st,  IMS) 

SEND  FOR 

No.  S41S— 10  M.  LACROIX  Bh 
Clarinet  Reeds  (regular  price  $1.50) 
OR 

No.  S440— «  M.  LACROIX  Eh  Alto 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

60  Broadway 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


529  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICACK),  ILL. 


Saxophone  Reeds  (regular  price 
$1.50)  OR 

No.  S443— 5  M.  LACROIX  Bb  Tenor 
Saxophone  Reeds  (regular  price 
$1.50) 

WhsB  ordering  be  sure  to  teU  us  the  pUyinx 
strength  wanted  and  the  name  of  the  dealer 
through  whom  you  want  them  delivered.  (If 
there’s  no  mu^  store  nearby,  we’ll  send 
them  direct  to  you.) 


— known  for  tone 

since  1882  — 


The  performer  who  places  Tone  and  Fine 
Performance  above  all  other  factors,  will  find 
his  ideal  in  a  “YORK.”  For  more  than  half 
a  century,  York’s  policy  has  been  not  to  build 
more  instruments,  but  rather  to  build  better  in¬ 
struments.  In  “YORK”  you  get  premium  quality 
without  any  “premium”  in  the  price.  If  you  are 
looking  for  top  quality  at  fair  prices,  write  for 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Maker$  of  GOOD  BAND  IN8TRVMENTS  Since  188Z 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


VISIT  YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN 
COUNTER  ON  PAGES  49-50 


a  siieclal  mouth|>lece  will  overcome  this 
trouble. 

You  may  forget  about  a  “large,  heavy 
mouthpiece.’’  The  outside  shape,  or 
weight  of  a  cup,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production  of  a  tone. 


Whert  Are  You  Doing 
Tonight? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
aiding  students  especially  during  the 
summer  months.  My  solo  clarinetist 
is  having  Just  that  experience  this 
summer.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
organization  and  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  this  young  man  is  gaining 
most  valuable  experience  in  sight¬ 
reading. 

In  our  section  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  lines  of  harmon¬ 
ica  bands,  fretted  instrument  orches¬ 
tras,  and  Sons  of  the  Legion  Bugle 
and  Drum  Corps.  “Hill-billy”  bands 
are  quite  the  rage  in  their  playing 
of  white  spirituals  and  other  mountain 
tunes.  Silly  and  un-musical  as  this 
type  organization  may  seem  to  many 
people,  it  is  proving  an  excellent  mor¬ 
sel  of  entertainment  for  both  the  lis¬ 
tener  and  the  performer. 

As  a  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  Basil  DeSellincourt  in  his 
book  “The  EJnjoyment  of  Music.”  He 
says,  “Of  all  musical  pleasure,  making 
music  is  the  best.”  And  we  must  in¬ 
terpret  that  word  as  performing  or 
participating  in  the  activity  of  music 
in  some  form  or  other. 

In  the  present  consideration  of  the 
immediate  future  then,  we  must  take 
all  of  these  things  into  consideration; 
and  I  should  like  fo  close  with  a  some¬ 
what  altered  quotation  from  Zanzig, 
“Music  In  American  Life”;  “Every 
city  or  town  or  community  should 
have  some  sort  of  active  instrumental 
or  vocal  ensemble,  amateurish  as  they 
may  seem  at  times  to  the  dignity  (?) 
of  the  professional  musician.”  But  he 
must  not  forget  that  some  day  the 
amateur  rank  will  be  necessary  to 
swell  the  waning  professional  rank;  ‘ 
and  that  this  professional  musician 
did  not  get  his  experience  overnight. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  radio  in  its  Influence  on 
all  types  of  musical  activities.  This 
field  is  doing  much  to  bring  music 
(of  some  sort  or  other)  to  each  and 
every  community  however  large  or 
small  It  may  be.  It  must  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  our  professional  talent 
which  we  hear  over  the  radio  will  not 
live  forever;  and  that  those  places 
will  have  to  be  filled  by  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  present  day  “amateur” 
community  projects. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


Atnundsan  Enfarfains  Shorawood 

One  of  the  best  organised  and  most  ac¬ 
tive  band  parents’  association  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  is  that  of  the  relatively  small 
Amundsen  high  school,  where  Forest 
Buchtel  directs  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus.  W.  R.  Nappe  Is  president  of  this 
association,  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gross  is  sec¬ 
retary.  The  association  Is  now  five  years 
old.  and  in  that  time  has  bought  uniforms 
and  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
equipment,  at  the  same  time  developing 
a  high  community  spirit  and  band  appre¬ 
ciation  which  is  so  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  instrumental  music  depart¬ 
ment. 

Gertrude  Clark,  publicity  director,  for 
the  association  sends  this  story  of  the 
big  event  for  May. 

“The  Shorewood  High  School  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  and  glee  club  will  present  a  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Amundsen  High  School  of 
Chicago  on  May  20,  1938.  Shorewood  is 
a  suburb  of  Milwaukee.  The  group  will 
travel  via  bus  to  Chicago,  and  put  up  at 
the  Chicagoan  hotel.  The  morning  will 
be  alloted  to  the  glee  club  program,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Shorewood  group 
will  witness  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Cadet  Day 
events  at  Soldier  Field.  The  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  the  program  at  Amundsen 
by  the  Shorewood  concert  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  The  Amundsen  Band  Parents' 
association  will  then  step  in  and  sponsor 
a  dance  for  the  visiting  guests  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Amundsen  band.  On  May  27 
the  Amundsen  concert  band  will  play  a 
return  engagement  at  Shorewood,  and 
great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  gala  time.” 

New  Ctubf 

Even  at  this  late  date  in  the  current 
school  year  we  continue  to  receive  many 
requests  for  aid  in  organizing  bgnd 
parents’  clubs.  Since  going  to  press  with 


the  last  issue,  we  have  been  pleased  to 
receive  such  requests  from  Greenville, 
North  Carolina,  where  H.  A.  McDougle  Is 
bandmaster;  Auburn,  Nebraska;  and 
South  San  Francisco,  California,  band  di¬ 
rector,  Charles  W.  Sellick.  We  hope  these 
organizations  are  now  getting  underway. 

Lebanon,  Kansas 

Lebanon,  Kansas  Band  Parents  Club 
started  with  a  membership  of  130  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  adopted  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIANS  model  constitution  and  by-laws. 
We  are  having  a  pot  luck  supper  occa¬ 
sionally.  You  sure  are  surprised  to  see 
who  is  interested  in  bands  when  you  look 
over  the  crowd  that  attends  such  events. 
The  city  recently  purchased  four  twirling 
batons  and  presented  them  to  us  and  we 
now  have  four  twirlers  behind  our  drum 
major.  We  have  made  several  trips  out 
of  town  for  concerts  and  band  festivals 
and  such  a  relief  for  the  director  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  worry  about  transportation,  the 
Band  parents  club  proves  its  worth.  I 
am  thoroughly  sold  on  the  Band  parents 
club  idea. — W.  A.  Stevena,  Bandmaster. 

Columbia  City,  Indiana 

Included  in  the  most  recent  purchases 
of  the  Band  Parents’  Club  of  Columbia 
City,  Indiana,  are  a  drum  major’s  uniform 
of  white,  trimmed  in  gold  with  a  white 
shako ;  new  white  trousers  with  single 
red  side  stripes  for  the  color  guards ;  and 
a  complete  set  of  white  and  chromium 
concert  drums. 

To  meet  the  yearly  financial  require¬ 
ments,  such  as  above,  the  band  parents’ 
organization,  this  year,  chose  two  evening 
productions  of  a  minstrel  show.  The  per¬ 
formances  were  cast  entirely  of  band 
parents  and  home-talent. 

The  band  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
band  parents’  club  both  for  almost  all  of 
its  equipment  and  for  its  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port. 


A.  B.  A.  Footnote 


The  A.B.A.  column  this  month  begins 
on  page  8.  Don’t  miss  reading  this  mas¬ 
terpiece  by  Ernest  Glover. 

Glamorous  Glonn 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  tell  you 
about  Secretary  Bainum’s  Northwestern 
University  Band  concert  on  May  1st. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Evanston,  and  the  band  was  probably 
never  in  finer  form.  The  director  had 
arranged  a  program  of  the  most  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  and  the  band  ^ave  it  out, 
no  end. 

Elarly  in  the  program  the  director  pre¬ 
sented  Marian  Pierce,  comet  virtuoso,  so 
comely  and  charming  that  one  wonders 
what  need  she  could  have  for  such  bril¬ 
liant  accomplishment  in  music. 

By  the  time  the  director  had  reached 
David  Bennett’s,  “Rhapsody  in  Rhumba,” 
toward  the  close  of  the  program,  he  had 
so  completely  won  his  audience  into  feel¬ 


ing  that  they  were  themselves  a  part  of 
the  concert,  that  one  could  almost  see 
them  dancing  in  their  seats.  Director 
Bainum  attacks  the  modem  idiom  with 
a  perfect  understanding  that  refiects  Itself 
infectiously.  He  gets  it  to  you,  if  you 
know  what  we  mean.  Paul  Yoder’s  ar¬ 
rangement  of  “Star  Dust”  was  another 
hit  on  the  program. 

King's  Carnival 

And  don’t  forget  that  June  5th  to  7th 
are  the  dates  set  for  President  King’s 
state  bandmasters’  convention.  His  new 
shell  will  be  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  June 
7th.  A  number  of  prominent  A.B.A.  mem¬ 
bers  have  arranged  to  be  present. 

Is  Thera  No  Escape? 

How  did  you  like  the  way  the  Satur¬ 
day  Night  Swing  Club  on  the  Columbia 
chain,  7 :16  to  7 :30,  jazzed  Sousa’s  im¬ 
mortal,  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”? 


36  of  the  finest 
FLUTE  SOLOS 

in  tliM*  books 

PLEASURES  OF  PAN— VOL.  1 
Solo  with  piano  accpL 
VtIuM  I  _ 

A  seal  tan  . IteU  P«nid 

ArabMsw  . A.  CaUiwlM 

AliHratto  . B.  0«iu4 

MISMt  a*  L’ArlKiMiaa . O.  BUat 

Is  th*  W*«lf  at  EVMMtat . iBotIh 

Adasla  Ntailc . J.  Dookai 

Tha  Idylla . B.  Godard 

Offartalra  . J.  panjao 

Paa  (Paatarala)  . J..D(iaJoo 

lataraiazza  . OuTarno* 

BIrdaaat  . ....W.  Pbop 

Priaiavara . J.  la  Haoaea 

Mlaaat  aad  Daaaa  af  tha  Blaaaad  Balrlta . 

. Ch  W.  OlBck 

Aadaata— Op.  M . W.  A.  Moaart 

Aadaata— Op.  M . B.  Mollgoa 

V^aaia  2 

Tha  Buttaiily . B.  Koblar 

Valaa— Op.  84,  No.  I . Cbwln-Thffanal 

Tha  Baa . F.  Behubart 

Wiad  Aaiaatit  tha  Traaa . a.  Brleelaldl 

Huafwiaa  Paatarala  Faataala . Fr.  Dopplar 

Tha  Whlrlolad . A.  baoU 

Spirala,  Scharra— Valaa . J.  Donloo 

Tha  Braak  la  tha  Waad . Pwil  Watazaj 

La  Bahillard . A.  Taraduh 

Autuaiaa . i-  La  Monaea 

lavaaatlaa  . L  Ponjoa 

Valuaia  S 

Muraiurlaf  Braazaa . A.  lanaaa 

Naaturaa— (Opua.  8,  Na.  2) . F.  Cbapto 

Naaturaa— (Opua  15,  Na.  2) . F.  Chopin 

Balaro  . EL  Paaaard 

Saranada  . O.  Hop 

Valaa— (Oaua  116.  Na.  S) . B.  Godard 

Caaaarta  Na.  I  (Opoa  313) . W.  A.  Moaart 

Chaaaaa  O’APMur . Fr.  Dopplat 

FIrat  Valaa . A.  Durand 

Fllpht  af  tha  Buaahla-Baa . N.  Rlmaky-Korakoar 

Bach  TOluma.  completa . S3.50 

Aak  tor  complete  Hat  of  flute  muaic.  includlni 
Cat  No.  10  of  foreltn  muaic. 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

Hyde  Park,  Boatoa.  Mnaa. 
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MATIONAL 
ACCOBDION8 
New  Btylee  —  AD 
Maas  —  Many  aow 
nataated  featarea. 
Write  for  oar 
Mtm  fret  catalog. 
BXPBRT 
REPAIRING 

Natloaal  Aeeordlom 
MfB.  Co. 

386  Stnawlz  St. 
Ptttsbarch.  Pa. 
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From  Coast  to  Coast 


The  Holton  Reso*Tonc  Satisfies 

See  your  dealer  or  write  direct 

Frank  Holton  &  COs  S84  church  st.,  Eikhom,  wis. 


(Below)  From  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Wm.  Rosenfelder  says:  “Out¬ 
standing  is  the  tonal  quality 
and  ease  of  playing." 


(Above)  From  Edmonds,  Wash. 
Harold  Kelly,  solo  comet  with 
Edmonds  H.  S.  Band  sends  us 
this  photo  of  himself. 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  MARCHES 

by  KARL  L  KING 

MICHIGAN  ON  PARADE 
WAR  MARCH  OF  THE  TARTARS 
WISCONSIN’S  PRIDE 

Price,  Eadi,  Full  Bcmd,  75  cents. 

THE  INSPIRATION  BAND  BOOK 

by  KARL  L  KING 

One  of  the  best  EASY  bond  books  ever  published.  Price,  Each 
book,  30  cents. 

Send  for  samples,  catalogues  and  copy  of  King's  Herald. 

K.  L.  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
FAMOUS  REED 

VIBRATOR 

For  durabilitr  oad  brilUcmeT  ei 
tone,  look  lor  the  reed  with  the 
groove.  Only  the  highest  grade. 
noturaUr  eeosened  Ftench  eone 
used  lor  VDRATOB  REEDS. 

H.  CHIRON  CO. 

233  W.  42d  St.  M.  T.  C. 


The  Baritone  Is  Easy,  That's 
What  Mokes  It  Diiiicailt 

(ContmufJ  from  pagt  16) 

by  the  diaphragm,  passes  through  the 
throat,  is  directed  by  the  tongue,  and 
passes  between  the  lips.  If  the  sup¬ 
port  is  not  properly  utilised,  the 
whole  system  is  affected.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals,  when  warned  not  to  Jam  the 
lips,  resort  to  an  over-pressure  from 
the  diaphragm,  expecting  this  to 
smooth  out  their  difficulties.  Instead, 
they  find  their  tone  stuffed,  and  their 
flexibility  hampered.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  many  muscular  reac¬ 
tions  are  unconscious,  and  not  con¬ 
trolled.  It  will  be  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  the  diaphragm  muscles  can¬ 
not  be  tensed  beyond  a  certain  point 
without  a  sympathetic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat.  This  defi¬ 
nitely  affects  the  tone  and  flexibility 
of  the  performer.  The  diaphragm 
must  be  used,  but  not  over-used.  As 
1  mentioned  above,  the  physical  activi¬ 
ties  of  performance  must  be  utilized 
In  proper  proportions — over  activity 
of  any  one,  with  the  accompanying 
under  use  of  others,  will  mar  the  per¬ 
formance. 

To  return  to  my  flrst  reference  for 
another  parallel,  notice  the  ease  of 
playing  of  any  great  performer,  the 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  not 
in  use,  and  the  comparative  relaxation 
even  of  those  in  use,  the  lack  of  con¬ 
tortion  of  the  facial  muscles.  Observe 
also  the  same  fact  about  line  vocalists. 
The  voice  is  the  natural  Instrument, 
and  is  used  by  the  great  singers  in  a 
natural  way.  Shouldn’t  our  playing, 
in  an  ideal  state,  be  the  same?  Sing 
when  you  play,  before  you  play,  as 
you  play,  and  play  as  you  sing!  Then 
the  beauties  of  the  baritone  will  be 
yours,  the  gorgeous,  round,  full  and 
vibrant  tone,  the  flexibility  and  execu¬ 
tion  that  you  so  much  desire. 

Baritone  has  its  dlfflcultles,  as  do 
ail  other  instruments,  but  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  easy  instrument.  It  is  the 
attitudes  and  methods  adopted  by  the 
individual  that  make  the  difliculties. 
The  best  possible  advice  that  I  can 
give  you  is,  RELAX!  SING!  PLAY! 


Each  Guiltless 

"The  historian's  difficulties  are  of 
that  character  which  confronted  the 
courts  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  when  he  said  that  the  grreater 
part  of  his  Judicial  time  was  spent  in¬ 
vestigating  collisions  between  pro¬ 
pelled  vehicles,  each  on  its  own  side 
of  the  road,  each  sounding  its  horn,  and 
both  stationary." — ^Philip  Guedalla. 

Washinsrton  Post:  "Dwarf  cows  have 
been  added  to  a  California  loo." — Press 
report.  And  now  600  paragraphers  will 
be  bound  to  want  to  know  if  these  cows 
give  condensed  milk. 
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Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Conductsd  by  Qarsnce  Wannalin,  Qcannst 

Roy  Knouu,  Ruto;  Gilbort  Booroma,  Oboa;  Dali  Raids,*  Baitoon;  Volly  Dafaut,  Swing. 

New  Addreaa  of  the  Warmetin  School  of  W oodwinda.  Suite  91t  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Q.  After  playins  Friday's  concert  at 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
here  in  St.  Louis  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
write  you  in  regard  to  the  staccato.  They 
played  the  Introduction  to  Act  III  of 
Lohencrln  by  Wagner.  There  is  a  bunch 
of  triplets  all  on  one  note  and,  although 
the  leader  on  Friday  night  took  it  slower 
than  the  one  on  Wednesday  night,  still  1 
couldn't  play  them  fast  enough.  There 
was  a  girl  called  Jerry  who  got  solo  chair 
in  the  tryouts  and  a  scholarship  at  Inter- 
lochen.  She  sure  could  play  staccato 
alright.  I  asked  her  about  it,  and  she 
said  she  took  lessons  from  you  for  two 
years.  How  can  I  get  that  kind  of  stac¬ 
cato.  Thank  you  very  much. — H.  L.  from 
St.  Louie,  Mo. 

A.  The  young  lady  to  whom  you  re¬ 
fer  is  Geraldine  Garren.  The  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  relax  your  tongue  and  keep 
your  throat  open  at  all  timea  Try  and 
be  conscious  of  this  relaxation  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  habit.  Miss  Garren  tongues 
with  the  tip  of  her  tongue  against  the 
tip  of  the  reed.  This  gives  the  most 
.spontaneous  type  of  staccato.  Practice 
scales  very  slowly  at  flrst  in  order  to 
free  your  tongue.  Any  staccato  exercise 
will  help  you,  but  I  suggest  that  prolonged 
tonguing  on  the  same  note  will  help  a 
great  deal.  If  you  have  a  slow  staccato 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  courage  and  perse¬ 
verance  to  overcome  it. 

Q.  Lately,  myself  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  band  here  have  had  great 
difficulty  In  obtaining  good  reeds.  Where 
can  we  get  some?  If  Vandoren  reeds  are 
unobtainable,  what  brand  do  you  suggest? 
— P.  O.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

A.  There  Is  a  lack  of  good  reeda  The 
situation  represents  a  great  opportunity 
for  some  reedmaker.  Most  of  the  reeds 
now  on  the  market  do  not  contain  enough 
cane.  If  you  will  write  again  and  enclose 
a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  I  vfill 
answer  your  question  more  fully. 

Q.  Would  it  disturb  my  embouchure  if 
1  took  up  Bass  clarinet? — O.  C.,  Naah- 
ville,  Tenn. 

A.  I  assume  that  you  play  B  flat  clar¬ 
inet  at  present.  The  answer  is  no,  if  you 
do  it  gradually.  Practice  short  periods 
of  long  tonea  Spend  much  time  on  the 
notes  in  the  middle  register  above  B  nat¬ 
ural  third  line  of  the  staff.  These  notes 
seem  to  be  the  hardest  ones  to  produce 
well. 

Q.  I  play  clarinet  and  saxophone  in  a 
dance  orchestra.  Is  it  necessary  to  dou¬ 
ble  on  other  Instruments?  What  would 
be  the  most  logical  additional  double  for 
me? — iZ.  A.,  Lanaing,  Mich. 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  another 
double  if  you  play  well  enough.  If  you 
care  to  learn  another  instrument,  I  would 
suggest  flute.  In  this  day  and  time,  of 
course,  the  man  who  has  t)ie  most  to 
offer  can  be  assured  that  he  will  be  the 
man  sought  after.  The  similarity  of  the 
woodwinds  is  such  that  they  offer  much 
in  the  way  of  double  combinations. 

Q.  I  am  fairly  well  advanced  on  clar¬ 
inet  and  I  am  going  to  take  up  the  saxo¬ 
phone.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  ad¬ 
vise  me  concerning  which  fleld  would  be 
the  best— dance  or  concert?  I  have  a 


great  desire  to  make  my  career  a  musical 
one,  but  so  far  have  not  been  able  to 
get  started.  I  am  undecided  as  to  which 
of  the  above  two  flelds  in  which  to  spe¬ 
cialise  and  I  would  appreciate  any  words 
of  advice  which  you  may  offer. — B.  Y., 
La  Croaae,  Wia. 

A.  I  wish  to  be  of  help  to  you,  but 
in  a  matter  so  very  personal  and  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  individual  qualities  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  general  advice.  I 
would  say  that  It  all  depends  upon  your 
ability  and  desires.  Both  flelds  are  ex¬ 
acting  and  demand  good  musiclana  The 
dance  fleld  is  more  remunerative  than  the 
concert  and  is  easier  to  begin  with.  I 
mean  by  that,  of  course,  that  there  are 
more  opportunities  to  And  work  in  the 
dance  fleld  than  in  the  concert.  Tour 
own  Judgment  will  have  to  guide  you  In 
this  decision  and  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  an  easy  way  to 
Anger  a  trill  from  G  sharp  to  A  above 
the  staff?  Also  how  to  trill  E  to  F  above 
the  staff.  I  have  these  trills  to  play  in 
Weber's  Concertino  and  they  bother  me. 
Last  year  I  asked  you  how  to  improve 
my  tone  and  you  told  me  to  practice  long 
tonea  I  have  done  this  off  and  on  and 
it  has  helped  me.  I  know  that  if  I  really 
worked  on  long  tones  I  would  have  a  good 
tona  Thank  you  for  your  good  advice. 

I  have  a  metal  clarinet,  and  do  you  think 
a  wooden  one  would  give  a  better  tone? 
Do  you  think  that  a  clarinet  should  be 
held  close  to  the  body  or  further  away? 
Would  you  suggest  some  good  contest 
solos?  I  have  the  contest  list,  but  there 
are  so  many  that  I  don't  know  which  to 
choose.  I  am  playing  Concertino  because 
I  have  it  and  like  it.  Some  say  that  it 
has  been  played  too  much.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  I  hoi>e  my  letter  is  not  too 
long  and  that  you  will  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions.  If  you  will,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
— B.  C.,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

A.  I  am  certainly  glad  to  have  been 
of  aid  to  you,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer 
your  further  questions.  The  trill  from 
G  sharp  to  A  is  made  easier  by  holding 
the  G  sharp  key  down  while  making  the 
trill.  There  is  no  other  way  to  trill  E 
to  F.  You  will  simply  have  to  practice 
for  speed.  I  think  that  a  wooden  clarinet 
would  improve  your  tone.  As  to  holding 
the  clarinet,  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
held  at  an  angle  of  forty-flve  degrees 
from  the  body.  The  contest  list  will  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  the  names  of  many  flne 
soloa  They  are  all  good  and  you  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  In  choosing  one.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  choose  the  grade  which  you  should 
have.  It  is  better  to  play  an  easy  solo 
well  than  to  attempt  a  very  difficult  num¬ 
ber  and  do  It  badly.  Concertino  is  a  flne 
piece  of  music.  Good  music  does  not  wear 
out  and  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  are  playing  a  solo 
which  is  clarinetlstic.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  again. 

Gilbert  Boereme,  Oboe 

Q.  “I  notice  that  some  oboe  tubes  vary 
in  else  on  my  mandrel.  Does  this  affect 
the  tuning  of  the  Instrument  in  any  way?” 
— T.  A.,  MinneapoUa,  Minn. 

A.  This  certainly  does  affect  the  tun¬ 
ing  very  much.  It  Is  very  important  to 
get  tubes  that  are  uniformly  the  same  in 


COVERED 


Not  a  squeaki  Nary  a  tqueall 
When  you  "cover"  on  the  Covertype, 
you're  covered.  Gag  six  at  once,  or 
one  at  a  time.  You  never  miss. 

Covertype  is  a  standard  clarinet 
of  finest  quality.  Marvelous  action. 
Tone,  in  either  register,  or  in  any  vol¬ 
ume,  that  rivals  in  beauty  the  most 
colorful  human  voice. 

ButI  it  has  the  addition  of  a 
"cover"  for  each  open  tone  hole, 
facilitating  fingering  for  beginning 
bands,  avoiding  the  quacks  of  im¬ 
perfect  covering,  accelerating  exe¬ 
cution. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
This  instrument  is  designed  specially 
for  school  musicians  and  profes¬ 
sionals  who  double.  Get  the  facts. 
Mail  the  coupon.  No  obligation.  Do 
this  today. 

PEDLER  WOODWINDS 


Tb*  Ptdtar  Cwup— y 
Oibt  SOI.  EIkkwt  loA 

WithMit  (blliatliit  io  MW  wy  plMW  (mO 
•mipM*  latirMtiM  abwit  tk*  “CPwrtypV  mO  ttiHr 
Sm  P*OIw  ytMOvlMlt. 
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SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

PUN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

Ernest  Williams  Music  Camp 

“IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CATSKILLS" 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

8  WEEKS 

July  4— August  27 

DAILY  BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  REHEARSALS 
Undtr  tht  Dirtctian  •( 

ERNEH  S.  WILUAMS— nERRE  HENROHE 
GnU  Concnrts  —  Grand  Opara  Pro* 
duction — Dlstinguishad  Faculty — Notad 
Guasts  —  All  Racraational  Activitias. 

REGISTER  NOW 

ENROLLMENT  IS  LIMITED 

For  further  information,  addrett 

THE  REGISTRAR 

ERNEST  WILUAMS  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

153  Ocaan  Ava.  Irooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Iget  yodr  FREE  COPY.7, 

^  A1ciiie/U*Uf  Ute. 

MODERN  CLARINET" 


McI  Webster,  nationally- 
known  authority,  explains 
the  fine  points  of  clarinet 
playing.  Interesting  and 
helpful  information  about 
tone  production,  intona-L 
tion,  mouthpieces,  reeds,7 
breath  control,  embouch-C 
ure,  etc.  Illustrated.  SendC  . 

souvenir  copy,  mention¬ 
ing  instrument  you  play 


Selmer  ELKHABT 


Dopl.  1504 
INDIANA 


What  a  W<»rld  of  Diiferenco 
After  Your  Instnunent 
Horn  Been  Made 

LIKE  NEW 

In  Our  Factory 

All  If'ork  GnarmUeed. 

Oa  la  Your  Naaraat  Dadac 
and  bora  him  Band  it  la 
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fitting  the  mandrel,  otherwise  your  tun¬ 
ing  will  be  different  with  eau^h  tube.  Many 
times  this  will  cause  you  to  discard  a 
reed  of  good  cane  merely  because  the  tun¬ 
ing  makes  It  impiosslble  for  use.  Tlie  tube 
is  a  continuation  of  the  oboe  bore,  and 
thus  must  conform  to  the  necessary  speci¬ 
fications  in  order  to  prove  satisfactory 
and  tune  perfectly. 

Q.  “How  is  the  best  way  to  oil  my 
instrument,  and  what  kind  of  oil  should 
I  use?" — S.  D.,  Quincy,  III. 

A.  There  are  three  oils  that  work  well, 
namely,  sweet  oil.  Sweet  Almond  oil  and 
Raw  LJnseed  oil.  The  first  thing  is  to  cut 
heavy  writing  paper  into  small  squares, 
and  slip  these  under  each  pad  and  cork. 
This  will  keep  the  oil  from  soaking  Into 
the  pads  and  ruining  them.  Then  take  a 
long  turkey  feather,  dip  the  end  of  it  Into 
the  oil  and  push  this  through  the  bore 
until  you  have  a  thin  film  of  oil  on  all 
sides  of  the  bore  of  the  instrument.  This 
should  be  left  over  night  to  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  clean  the  bore  with  a  dry 
feather  to  remove  any  excess  oil  that 
has  not  soaked  Into  the  wood,  before 
using. 

Q.  “I  have  some  reeds  that  play  well, 
but  are  lower  than  440A.  What  can  I 
do  to  bring  them  up  to  pitch?" — B.  J., 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

A.  If  they  play  well,  rather  than  to 
disturb  the  facing,  take  a  small  fine  file 
and  very  carefully  file  off  some  of  the 
bottom  of  the  tubes  until  they  tune  to  a 
440A  tuning  fork.  Then,  with  a  small 
knife  blade,  remove  the  rough  edge  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube,  which  Is  generally 
left  from  filing.  In  this  way  you  can 
make  a  flat  reed  play  very  satisfactorily. 

Volly  Dafaut,  Swing 

Q.  “Do  you  believe  that  a  student  aim¬ 
ing  for  symphony  orchestra  work  needs 
any  knowledge  of  swing?  If  so,  how  can 
I  go  about  developing  an  appreciation  for 
it,  as  I  am  already  advanced  In  other 
phases  of  music,  swing  being  neglected.” 
— A.  B.,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

A.  If  you  are  considering  symphony 
work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  swing  and  likewise  not  necessary 
to  know  symphony,  if  you  are  taking  up 
swing. 

Roy  Knauu,  Ruta 

What  is  the  advantage  of  the  French 
model  flutes  with  the  open  holes  or 
padded  ring  keys? —  R.  P.,  Quakertoum, 
Pa. 


A.  The  open  hole  flute  is  recommended 
by  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Some  of  the 
advantages  claimed  are:  the  free  emis¬ 
sion  of  tone  on  account  of  the  greater 
ventage ;  improved  technique  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  holding  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  proper  position  in  order  to  cover 
the  tone  holes  properly ;  and  ease  of  fa¬ 
voring  certain  tones  by  uncovering  a  small 
portion  of  the  hole  by  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  rolling  motion  of  the  finger.  The 
leading  flutists  in  this  country  are  about 
equally  divided  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  French  model  or  the  cov¬ 
ered  key  instrument. 

Q.  The  bandmaster  is  always  telling 
me  that  I  am  too  flat,  so  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  flute  is  too  flat. 
Would  a  different  head-ioint  throw  the 
flute  out  of  tune  with  itself? — A.  J.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Unless  your  flute  is  very  much  too 
flat,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  new  head-joint  made.  If 
you  will  send  your  flute  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  to  a  first  class  repairer  and  have 
him  cut  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  off 
of  your  present  head-joint,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  And  it  satisfactory.  Theoretically, 
the -instrument  will  not  be  in  perfect  tune 
with  itself,  but  for  all  practical  purpose-s 
you  will  probably  And  it  satisfactory.  I 
knew  a  fine  artist  who  had  a  very  flat 
embouchure.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  flute  built  to  order;  the  entire  in¬ 
strument  was  shorter  and  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  holes  were  all  proportionally 
shorter.  This  would  entail  considerable 
expense,  and  his  case  was  exceptional. 

I  know  a  number  of  excellent  flutists  who 
have  had  the  head-joint  cut  off,  and  they 
all  And  it  satisfactory. 

Dali  Raids,  Bassoon 

“In  buying  a  Bassoon,  what  would  you 
recommend — a  French  or  German  system 
and  what  make  of  instrument?” — K.  L., 
German tosoii.  Pa. 

A.  The  German  system  Bassoon  is  the 
one  ^  generally  accepted  and  used  in  this 
country.  As  to  make,  a  self-addressed 
envelope  will  bring  you  more  information 
on  the  make  of  instrument. 

Q.  “What  Angering  should  I  use  for 
high  F  sharp  and  A,  the  two  notes  are 
to  be  played  very  fast  for  two  measures.” 
— F.  B.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

A.  Use  Angers  two  and  three  of  the 
left  hand  and  the  first  Anger  of  the  right 
hand  for  the  F  sharp;  for  the  high  A, 
add  keys  6  and  7  with  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand. 


The  Latest  Styles  in  Baton  Twirling 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


around-back,  and  transferring  to  the 
left  hand  as  in  Figure  1.  As  baton 
enters  right  hand  the  movement  is  the 
same  as  described  for  the  horizontal 
around  the  leg  twirl,  but  not  parallel 
to  the  ground.  As  baton  is  grasped 
in  right  band  in  front  of  body,  allow 
it  to  make  a  one-half  revolution  and 
pass  right  back  into  left  hand  into  a 
four  finger  twirl.  Just  as  baton  clears 
the  little  finger  and  the  force  is 
against  the  thumb,  pitch  over  to  right 
hand  as  in  Figure  8.  Grasp  baton  in 
right  hand  as  in  Figure  9,  going  into 
the  four  finger  twirl  in  right  hand  and 


then  you  are  ready  to  repeat  the  move¬ 
ment.  Two  of  these  movements  make 
a  beautiful  show.  After  some  bit  of 
practice  start  this  trick  with  a  high 
pitch  of  two,  three  or  even  four  revo¬ 
lutions.  I  have  found  more  than  four 
revolutions  in  height  will  create  a  de¬ 
cided  Jerk  in  the  right  wrist  and  thus 
break  the  smoothness  of  your  twirling. 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  twirl¬ 
ing  tricks  than  I,  and  while  I  have 
some  hundred  or  more,  I  shall  wel¬ 
come  the  tricks  you  other  twirling 
drum  majors  possess. 
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The  Care  of  the  Flute 

The  mechanism  of  the  Boehm  System 
flute  is  very  delicate  and  should  be 
handled  accordinsly. 

It  is  not  good  for  your  flute  nor  is  it 
a  healthy  practice  to  allow  others  to 
play  or  "blow”  on  your  Instrument. 

Auembling  the  Flute 
In  assemblini:  the  flute,  first  remove 
the  end  caps  from  the  main  Joint  (the 
lonff  part)  and  the  head  Joint  (that  part 
containing  the  embouchure  or  “blow 
hole").  Now  hold  the  main  Joint  near 
the  upper  end  in  the  left  hand  and  fit 
the  foot  Joint  (the  shortest  part)  to  its 
proper  place.  Now  hold  the  main  Joint 
in  the  same  place  by  the  right  hand 
and  with  the  left  place  the  head  Joint 
in  the  proper  position.  To  take  the 
flute  apart,  reverse  these  movements. 

At  all  times,  avoid  grasping  the  flute  in 
a  manner  that  might  bend  or  damage 
it  in  any  way. 

Cere  of  the  Joints 

If  it  is  a  metal  flute,  keep  Joints  free 
from  dirt  or  any  foreign  matter.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  clean 
cloth  with  alcohol,  bensene  or  gasoline. 

As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use 
of  grease  on  metal  Joints.  Use  only 
bensene  or  gasoline  on  cork  Joints  of 
wood  instruments.  Alcohol  would  be 
certain  to  damage  the  Joints.  Keep  them 
clean  and  use  a  little  regular  Joint 
grease. 

Nufet  end  Piccolos  Made  of  Wood 
Keep  the  inside  of  your  flute  clean 
at  all  times,  using  a  clean  cloth  and 
swab  stick.  Wood  flutes  and  piccolos 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  out  imme¬ 
diately  after  using  them.  Also  the  in¬ 
side  should  be  oiled  every  few  weeks. 
Remember  that  a  little  oil  goes  a  long 
way.  Dampen  a  cloth  ever  so  little 
and  then  carefully  run  it  through  the 
bore  of  the  instrument.  Remember, 
very  little  oiL  When  cleaning  and  oil¬ 
ing  head  Joints,  unscrew  the  little  ad¬ 
justing  nut  at  the  end  and  then  push 
the  cork  out  of  the  opposite  end.  Most 
head  Joints  are  tapered  and  might  eas¬ 
ily  be  ruined  if  the  cork  was  forced 
out  of  the  small  end. 

The  Head  Joint  ' 

It  is  most  important  that  the  cork  in 
the  head  Joint  be  adjusted  to  its  proper 
place,  usually  seventeen  millimeters 
from  the  center  of  the  embouchure  to 
the  cork.  If  no  ring  or  mark  (as  a 
gauge)  is  near  the  end  of  the  flute 
swab  for  this  purpose,  you  can  make 
one.  First,  measure  the  exact  diameter 
of  the  cork  and  make  a  mark,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  this  measurement,  from 
the  end  of  the  swab.  When  the  cork 
is  in  the  proper  place,  push  the  end 
of  the  swab  against  it  (inside)  and  the 
mark  should  come  in  the  center  of  the 
embouchure  or  "blow  hole.”  Use  a 
sharp  cornered  file  for  making  this 
mark  if  the  swab  is  a  metal  one.  All 
head  Joint  corks  should  be  greased  with 
a  heavy  grease,  preferably  Joint  grease. 

Tuning  the  Flute 

If  the  high  register  of  your  flute  is 
sharp,  pull  the  cork  back  by  use  of  the 
adjusting  nut,  if  flat,  push  It  ahead  the 
same  way.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  deviate  very  much  freth  the  above 
figures,  however.  Never  attempt  to  tune 
the  flute  with  other  instruments  by 
moving  the  head  cork.  Its  only  use, 
so  far  as  tuning  is  concerned,  is  to 
tune  the  octaves  of  the  flute.  If,  when 
you  tune  to  any  other  instrument,  the 
flute  is  flat,  the  only  thing  that  can 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair  j 

be  done  about  it  is  to  hold  the  keys 
down  as  in  playing  a  low  "C”  and 
gently  blow  through  it.  This  will  warm 
the  Instifliment  and,  consequently,  raise 
the  pitch.  If  the  flute  is  sharp,  pull 
it  out  at  the  head  Joint  until  you  have 
the  proper  pitch.  It  is  not  at  all  prac¬ 
tical  to  pull  the  head  Joint  out  more 
than  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch.  By  so 
doing,  the  general  acoustics  of  the  in¬ 
strument  are  so  disturbed  as  to  render 
it  badly  out  of  tune  with  itself. 

Cleaning  end  Polithing 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  for  us 
to  want  to  keep  our  flute  clean  and 
shiny  on  the  outside.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  wiping  it  off  with 
a  clean  cloth  daily.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  polish  it  after  it  is  oxidised  to 
the  point  of  being  almost  black,  you 
are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
After  this  stage  of  deterioration,  it  will 
he  better  to  take  it  to  a  competent 
repair  man.  Do  not  use  any  kind  of 
metal  polish  on  your  flute  as  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  apt  to  be  most  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  mechanism.  Even  when 
cleaning  with  a  soft,  clean  cloth,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  pads  are 
not  damaged  and  that  you  do  not  dam¬ 
age  a  spring. 

Oiling  the  Mechenism 
An  occasional  oiling  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  your  flute  can  do  no  harm.  First. 
Anger  the  keys  slowly,  as  in  playing, 
and  notice  all  parts  where  friction  oc¬ 
curs.  Then  dip  a  small  piece  of  wire 
or  toothpick  into  a  very  light  oil  and 
apply  very  little  to  such  parts.  Be  care¬ 
ful  about  getting  too  much. 

Sticky  Keys  and  Pads 
Keys  that  stick  or  move  slowly  are 
caused  by  such  a  variation  of  things 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  touch 
on  all  phases  of  such  trouble.  If  oil¬ 
ing  the  mechanism  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble,  try  both  tightening  and  loosen¬ 
ing  the  pivot  screw  or  axle  upon  which 
the  key  rides.  If  this  is  not  the  cause, 
then  try  tightening  the  spring  by  push¬ 
ing  it  backwards  with  a  piece  of  wire 
with  a  tiny  notch  filed  in  it  or  a  large 
needle  that  has  had  about  three-fourths 
of  its  head  broken  off.  Be  careful  not 
to  break  the  spring.  Sticky  pads  are 
a  very  common  cause  of  a  sticky  key 
To  clean  a  pad,  use  a  single  layer  of 
clean  cloth  saturated  in  benzene  or 
gasoline.  Place  the  cloth  under  the 
pad,  hold  the  key  down  gently  in  a 
manner  that  will  cause  the  cloth  to 
come  in  contact  with  both  the  pad  and 
the  edges  of  the  tone  hole,  then  draw 
it  out  very  gently.  The  results  will 
be  a  nice  clean  pad  that  should  neither 
make  the  key  sticky  nor  be  noisy.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
pads  are  made  of  felt,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  skin  and  are  most  delicate. 
Too  much  pressure  during  this  clean¬ 
ing  process  might  easily  break  the 
skin,  causing  the  pad  to  leak. 

Changes  of  Tamparafure 

When  not  in  use,  it  is  better  to  keep 
your  flute  in  the  case.  Do  not  expose 
your  instrument  to  sudden  changes  o* 
temperature.  This  warning  applies 
especially  to  instruments  made  of  wood. 
Many  beautiful  instruments  have  been 
ruined  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat 
of  a  stove  or  radiator. 

Overhauling 

If  possible,  have  your  flute  checked 
over  every  year  by  a  competent  repair 
man.  It  is  really  advisable  to  have 
them  overhauled  once  a  year.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  flute  is  used  a 
great  deal. 


CdiiiOH  0^ 
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Tfc*  Vtgrld'M  ForgmoMt  CmM»f 
of  Modoro  Amoricoo  MmIc  fey 
tko  Groafoti  Coaiompormrf 
Amortcmo  Compooon 

*Oa  til*  Trail . Ferde  Grofe 

Fr*m  CrmM^  CmHym  Smitm 
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Louis  Alter 
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Louis  Alter 
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*Straot  Scono  Alfred  Newman 
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Fr«fii  Two  Ammriemn  SkmtekmM 

*Mareh . Thos.  Griselle 

From  Two  Ammriemn  SkmtekmM 

Motrapolitan . Rube  Bloom 

Southology . Joe  Sanders 

Small  Orchestra $2.00  each 

Full  Orchestra .  3.00  each 
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You  KNOW  tharo's  no  iinar  horn  than  an  Olda  . . .  but  did  you 
know  that  tharo  ara  modala  and  typai  for  all  laquitamanta? 

Tha  Military,  Supar  and  Standard  Modala  ara  availabla  in 
Comata,  Trumpata  and  Trombonaa  at  pricaa  ranging  from  $135 
to  $150,  including  caaaa.  Son  tham  at  your  daalar'al 

Hava  you  aant  for  your  copy  of  tha  aaw  illua- 
tratad  Olda  booklat?  It' a  fraa  for  tha  aaking. 
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FLUTES  THAT  ECHO  THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE! 


Silvery  songs  of  birds,  purling  music  of 
brooks,  soft  whisper  of  pine  trees,  sighing 
voice  of  winds. 

SILVER  GOLD  PLATINUM 

Light  and  graceful,  beautiful  in  design, 
carefully  and  delicately  constructed  as  fine 
watches  made  by  the  old  Swiss  Masters. 

Write  for  beautiful  booklet  giving  details. 
Repairs  of  all  make  flutes  and  piccolos. 
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The  Electric  Organ 
Goes  to  School 

(CoHtinurd  from  page  14) 
red  head,  one  of  half  a  dozen  leaning 
over  the  organ  console  and  intently 
listening  to  a  senior  lad  play  “Smoke 
gets  in  your  eyes”,  while  they  waited 
for  a  play  rehearsal. 

"Can  you  stcing  itt"  she  repeated, 
with  a  flash  of  mischief  in  sparkling 
bine  eyes.  "Boy,  can  you!  Swing  it, 
Teddy!”  she  called  out  across  the 
manuals.  And  Teddy  swung  it. 

The  electric  organ  now  accompanies 
the  choral  singing  in  many  schools, 
out-doors  as  well  as  in.  School  dra¬ 
matic  clubs  following  the  example  of 
Maurice  Evans,  Orson  Welles  and 
other  Broadway  play  producers  are 
using  the  instrument  for  incidental 
music  and  sound  effects  in  dramatic 
productions.  Maxwell  Anderson’s  son 
has  devised  a  way  to  imitate  an  auto 
tire  blow-out  that  is  most  convincing, 
and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  create  a 
theatrical  hurricane. 

The  value  of  the  electric  organ  in 
widening  the  scope  of  school  music, 
and  the  importance  of  its  function  as 
the  agent  through  which  vast  new  re¬ 
sources  of  tone  and  dsmamics  are 
made  available  is  obvious.  Less  ob¬ 
vious,  but  no  less  important  is  its  edu¬ 
cative  value  as  a  stimulus  to  youthful 
creative  effort.  The  instrument  in¬ 
trigues  the  imagination  of  students. 
There  is  a  thrill  in  discovering  a  new 
effect  of  coloring.  There  is  genuine 
excitement  in  having  at  one’s  Angers 
and  toes  the  harnessed  magic  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  nature’s  most  potent,  most 
subtle  resource.  It  follows  that  in 
years  to  come,  some  of  these  students 
will  contribute  to  musical  literature 
new  forms  and  new  idioms.  But 
whether  they  do  or  not,  they  have 
been  stimulated  to  think  and  dream 
and  to  try  their  creative  ability;  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  education. 


N«w  Or9«n  Intfallstions 

During  the  second  two  weeks  in  April 
there  were  five  schools  added  to  the 
fast  growing  list  of  those  adopting  the 
Hammond  Electric  organ.  Two  of 
these  were  music  schools  following  the 
precedent  of  the  conservatories  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Oberlln,  Toronto,  and  others 
that  now  include  Hammond  organ  in 
their  curricula. 

The  Burroughs  School  of  Music  at  10 
West  Ohio  street  in  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
was  one  of  these.  Jane  Johnson  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  its  head.  The  other  was 
Tabor  Academy  in  Marion,  Mass.,  with 
Mrs.  Flora  N.  Beggs,  principal. 

The  remainder  of  the  five  are  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  Evander  Childs  High  School 
in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  and  Fairfax 
Hall,  school  for  girls  in  Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 
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I'll  Teach  you  to  Play 

The  VIOLIN 

Thit  quartion  antwarinq  column  con¬ 
ducted  by  iMdor  Bargar.  Addrau 
all  corraspondanca  to  tha  Auditor¬ 
ium  Building,  Chicago. 


“It  la  true  that  Paganini's  music  is  the 
most  difficult  in  the  violin  literature?” — 
A.  B.,  Butte,  Montana. 

No,  there  are  violin  compositions 
more  difficult  than  Paganini's.  The 
Shubert's  Erlkdnig  by  Ernst,  arranged  for 
violin  alone;  also  the  cadensa  to  Paga¬ 
nini's  D  Major  Concerto,  composed  by 
Emil  Sauret;  and  there  is  Ceaser  Tom- 
son’s  arrangement  of  Paganini’s  Moto 
Perpetuo  in  octaves.  Among  Paganini’s 
compositions  are  works  which  are  seldom, 
if  ever  performed,  due  to  their  extreme 
technical  difficulties,  and  I  never  heard 
of  Paganini  playing  them.  His  Military 
Sonata,  written  for  the  G  string  alone, 
and  said  to  have  been  composed  while  he 
was  In  prison,  is  unfortunately  lost.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  dampness  in  the  prison  3 
of  the  strings  (which  in  that  period  were 
made  of  gut)  snapped,  and  the  remaining 
O  string  which  was  covered  with  wire, 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  compose  the 
Sonata. 

“Where  was  the  bow  perfected  as  we 
know  it  today?” — W.  F.,  Madison,  Wi». 

About  the  year  1775,  a  Frenchman  by 
name  of  Tourte  invented  and  perfected 
the  "long-bow”,  as  it  was  then  called 
and  although  it  wasn’t  a  bow  in  the 
sense  of  being  radically  bowed,  the  name 
is  still  used.  Bows  before  Tourte’s  time 
were  designed  on  the  plan  of  having  the 
center  of  the  stick  further  away  from  the 
hair  and  it  was  Tourte  who  bent  the 
ends  of  the  stick  backwards  instead  of 
forward,  and  thereby  brought  the  center 
of  the  stick  nearer  to  the  hair  as  we 
know  the  bow  of  today. 

“Will  you  kindly  suggest  some  semi- 
classics  for  our  church  orchestra  where  I 
play  the  violin  and  double  on  the  saxo¬ 
phone.” — L.  H.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  following  volume,  “Rubank 
Intermediate  Symphony,”  arranged  by 
El  De  Ldimater  and  published  by  Ru¬ 
bank,  Inc.,  contains  a  dosen  or  more 
selected  works  that  can  be  handled  very 
nicely  by  church  and  school  groups,  and 
can  be  bought  for  whatever  instruments 
you  need. 

"Mr.  Berger,  I  always  read  your 
articles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  very  much  appreciate  your  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  violin.  Perhaps  you  can 
enlighten  me  on  the  following  data:  Back 
in  1902,  now  36  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  youngster  and  a  pupil  in  Chicago  at 
the  American  conservatory,  my  sister 
took  me  to  Orchestra  Hall  to  hear  a 
concert  given  by  the  great  Tsaye.  The 
thrill,  the  memories,  will  ever  linger  with 
me.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  program 
he  playedr’ — P.  8.,  Omaha,  Meb. 

Yes,  sir,  and  what  memories  you  bring 
back  to  me  also,  for  I,  too,  was  present 
at  that  very  concert.  It  was  on  January 
10th,  1902,  and  this  is  the  program  that 


he  played : 

Sonata  O  minor . Haendel 

Concerto  D  minor . Vieuxtempa 

(Thaconne  . Bach 

Siegfried  Idyle  . Wagner 


CmcmNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Under  Auspices  Ciaeiaaali  Institute  ol  Fine  Arts 
.  AiWoted  with  University  ei  Cincinnati 

Institutional  Member  National  Assoaotien  ei  Schools  oi  Music 

72nd  SUMMER  SESSION 

I  weeks  session — ^lune  20  to  August  13  S  weeks  session — luly  11  to  August  13 
6  weeks  session — lune  20  to  July  30  2  weeks  session — August  1  to  August  13 

FRANK  SIMON.  Past  President  oi  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  and  director  oi  nationally  iomous 
Armco  Broadcasting  Bond,  who  will  direct  the  BAND 
DEPARTMENT  in  a  summer  course  oi  6  weeks.  Daily 
rehearsals  and  weekly  concerts.  This  course  is  ac¬ 
credited,  being  on  integral  port  oi  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  The  course  is  open  to  music  super¬ 
visors  and  advanced  high  school  instrumentalists.  Dr. 
Simon  will  also  give  a  course  in  Band  Conducting, 
in  which  student  conductors  will  participate  in  weekly 
concerts. 

BAND  POBMATION  course— 6  wooks.  under  direcHea  ei  Merrill  Von  Felt,  eenducter  el 
the  Ualversity  el  Cfareinaali  hemd.  This  course  will  cover  cm  expesWen  ei  maneuvers 
lor  the  stadium  and  field  band,  which  includes  loaiarea,  entraaeoa.  letter  ietsMrtieas. 
dosigaB,  stunts  and  standard  military  movosMats.  The  technique  ei  their  contrivances 
and  opplicatiea  to  specific  needs  is  emphasised. 

SUMMER  OBCHE8TBA — ^Under  direction  ei  Charles  F.  Stokes,  oiioriag  6  weeks  course 
with  daily  rehearsals. 

COMPLETE  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

For  students  pursuing  advanced  study  and  professional  training.  For  vmdergraduote 
students  desiring  degrees  Mus.B.  or  B.^.  in  Public  School  Music. 

For  graduate  students  working  for  degrees  Mus.M.  or  M.Ed. 

Normal  methods  and  stimulating  courses  for  private  teachers. 

Public  School  Music  Department  in  affiliation  with  University  of  Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  FEATURES 

Ceaductiag  Clinics — Orchestra,  Bond  and  Chorus.  Spedalisod  training 
for  atudents  in  Public  School  Music. 

Musicology — For  graduate  studmits. 

Qregorian  Chant — ^A  iuadamontal  study  ior  all  students  ei  musie. 

Write  ier  catalog  to 

CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

S.  M.  Bgnjamin.  Rggistror  CinciiinatL  Ohi* 


NEW. 


LVV-OUR  1938 
CATALOGUE 
OF  D  R  U  M  S  AND 
ACCESSORIES 


V 

Ka© 

Qm  WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 

r  I  YOU  WILL  nND  IT 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE 

I  JOS.  ROGERS  JR.,  &  SON 
^  I  FARMINGDALE,  N.  J. 

^  I 

^1  Send  Me  Your  New  Catalogue 

^Name  . 

Address  . 

r  I  City  . 
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VMIHIICOOK  S II 

FiT«  WmIcb  Summer  Seaaon 
[une  27th— July  29th 

for  Band,  Orch.,  Choral  diroctors,  Tooch- 
•rs,  SuporvUors.  Fully  accroditod  coursM 
on  Bacholor  and  Mostar  of  Music  da* 
graas.  Daily  ansamblas,  clossat,  ate., 
with  nationally  famous  faculty.  Low 
tuition  and  azpansas. 

TWO  WEEKS  CAMP 
August  1-14 

Music  and  racraotion  (in  a  baoutiful 
camp  naar  Chicago  on  shorn  of  Loka 
Michigan)  for  Band,  Orch.,  Choral  stu- 
donts  (boys  and  girls)  of  H.  S.  and  Ir. 

Hi  ogas.  Doily  ansamblas,  classas, 
swimming,  ate.  Spacial  classas  for  di* 
ractors,  taochars,  ate.,  parsonal  dirac- 
tira  c«  Mr.  VandarCook.  122.50  for 
studants:  $30  for  taochars,  covars  room, 
maals,  tuition  complain  for  antira  two 
wanks. 

For  dataOa  addraaa  Bacialaii 
IBSl  Wanan  Blad..  Chicago 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


.AU-Westher  Loose-Lcai 
iB  s  n  d  Music  Portfolio. 
1  Simple  in  dtatga,  well  con* 
structed  fram  good  msta* 
Iriati,  ri^  cloth  board 
(back,  holds  34  or  aora 
Imnsicsl  numbers. 
Imounted  on  the  atHia 
[lyre  without  cawariat  a 
note,  guaranteed  to  giee 
the  service  and  long  life 
yon  hsTc  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  One  of  the  most  eeooomical  invaetaats 
any  band  can  make.  It  ava  time  and  pro- 

tccts  IBIliiCa 

As  necessary  as  shoes  for  mar^ha.  Fin- 
isbed  in  five  different  colors;  bla<^  nsTT 
Uue,  dark  red,  maroon  and  olive-drab.  Sea 

Sour  local  mnaie  dealer  or  write  ns  for  niU 
terstnre  sad  quotations,  stating  vour  choice 
of  color  sad  number  of  folios  raqmrad.  Do  It 
todftjl 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

B  S.  Rivar  St-,  Aurora.  OL.  U.  S.  A. 


ThiuiJis  .  .  . 

EVERY  MUSICIAN  SHOULD 
KNOV/  ABOUT 

a  series  of  valuable  book¬ 
lets  for  Sax  Clarinet.  Gui¬ 
tar  String  Bass.  etc. 

FREE 

. I  <;r  V-...--  ^ 

•„  It  /,,if  .f  1  I'hi; 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE.  INC. 

112  West  48th  St.  New  York 


Mvsh  liihMn  Bad  t  Onhistn  Books 

(la  ties  la  gilusti  Praai  Osast  ts  Oasat) 

'‘klseUara  Oaldm  Jabtlaa"  —  ”Snanr  ■pakaaa.’* 
••AL  O.  Baraaa  Oiaad-Brtraa"— ‘‘Oaldm  Plate  Baad“ 
<N»W  Bnaapy  Maiebsa  far  Band,  by  Chaa.  S.  nal.) 
DnniBtMOB— TOkX  A  UBA  Band  Isilimimli 
PB>LEB  "Caaumbntlt"  CUrtsata  and  nataa. 

Witte  tar  aaaapla  sarta.  Oatelaei  and  Pilaaa 
MARSH  MUSIC  HOUSE 
II*  Wlaaabaaa  BL  Daaaaab.  laua 


CLARKE'S  TROMBONE 

HETHOD 

TmiBos  How  Io  Plii  TimBom  ConicBy 

Ernst  CMa  167  L  BWi  Stay  Nmr  York 

SBHT  POSTPAIB  FOR 


Abendlied  . achumann  , 

Caprice  Valse  . 8t.  Saens  I 

Ballade  and  Polonaise . Vieuxtemps  i 


Jules  De  Befre,  was  the  accompanist 
and  also  played  a  group  of  piano  solos. 


News  emd  Comments 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

through  the  streets  of  Coventry  very 
few  witnesses  could  have  told  whether 
she  was  on  a  white  horse  or  a  mule. 

But  Drum  Major  James  Anderson 
of  the  Reed  City.  Michigan,  high  school 
band  does  have  a  good  argument. 
Here  it  is: 

"Permit  me  to  object  to  a  statement 
made  in  your  last  issue  of  the  SCHOOL, 
MUSICIAN.  Referring  to  the  province  of 
drum  majoring  you  have  stated  that  the 
‘fairer  sex  has  taken  that  province  like 
Hitler  took  Austria,  and  now  it  is  Just 
about  all  theirs!’ 

Being  a  drum  major,  and  therefore 
reading  many  articles  on  the  subject,  I 
And  that  the  majority  of  the  high  schools 
have  nothing  but  boys  leading  their  bands, 
and  girls  as  twirlers,  simply  to  add  pul¬ 
chritude  to  their  organisations.  Let  me 
also  add  that  all  the  leading  colleges,  and 
every  member  of  the  Big  Ten  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  men  (he-men)  doing  their  drum 
majoring  for  them — NOT  girls. 

“I  can  imagine  nothing  so  silly  or 
ridiculous  as  seeing  a  girl  lead  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  band,  the  Pride  of 
the  State,  down  Michigan’s  huge  stadium. 
I  dare  say  that  other  men  and  boys  will 
agree  with  me  on  this  subject.  Therefore, 
dear  editor,  I  think  you  owe  every  male 
drum  major  an  apology  for  making  such 
an  erroneous  statement  as  In  your  last 
issue,  for  the  field  of  drum  majoring  is 
far  from  being  conquered  by  the  fairer 
sex.” 

What  opinion  have  you,  gentle  read¬ 
ers,  to  offer  on  this  subject?  Don't 
hesitate  to  Are  at  random.  Remember, 
we  have  our  ears  pinned  back. 


Talent 

The  beautiful  violin  "Heart  Guar- 
nerlus,”  now  owned  by  PYlts  Kreisler, 
w'as  once  owned  by  a  collector  of  violins 
and  kept  in  a  glass  case.  Kreisler 
heard  someone  play  the  violin.  He  was 
so  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  its 
tone  that  he  offered  to  pay  all  the 
money  that  he  had  for  it.  But  the  col¬ 
lector  would  not  let  him  have  It. 

The  great  violinist  was  distressed  to 
think  that  a  violin  with  such  exquisite 
tone  should  be  doomed  to  silence  in  a 
glass  case.  "More  than  ever,”  he  said, 
"I  was  determined  that  I  would  endow 
it  with  life  and  the  power  to  Interpret 
the  great  message  of  music.” 

From  that  day  he  gave  no  rest  to 
the  owner.  He  besought  him  to  let  him 
have  the  great,  beautiful-toned  violin. 
The  owner  was  a  man  of  culture.  He 
was  a  gentleman.  And  one  day  he  took 
the  beautiful  instrument  from  its  case, 
laid  it  In  Krelsler’s  hands  and  said, 
“Play!” 

"I  played  as  one  condemned  to  death 
would  have  played  for  his  ransom,”  said 
Kreisler.  When  he  had  finished  the 
owner  said,  ”I  have  no  right  to  it.  It 
belongs  to  you.  Go  out  Into  the  world 
and  let  It  be  beard.” 

And  that  ie  what  Frits  Kreisler  has 
done  with  hie  “Heart  Guamerlue.”  He 
has  made  the  lives  of  others  richer  be¬ 
cause  of  his  precious  possession. 


Ten  Famous  Solos 

Arranged  lor 
CLARINET  IN  B-FLAT 
TRUMPET  (or  CORNET)  IN  B-FLAT 
E-FLAT  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE  (or  BARITONE) 

With  Ad  Lib.  DUET  PARTS 
and 

PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 
Contents 

kOghty  Lak'  a  Bose  (Nevin) 

By  Ike  Waters  of  MiDaetooka  (Lieuronce) 
BeceesioBol  (DeKoven) 

I  Love  Life  (Mana-Zucca) 

The  Oypey  Trail  (Galloway) 

I  Heard  Ike  Voice  el  Jeeue  Soy  (Rathbun) 
My  Heart  Is  a  Hovea  (Steinel) 

The  Green  Catkedral  (Hahn) 

I  ShoU  Net  Pass  Agaia  This  Way  (Ettinger) 
Awokeaiag  (Engelmann) 

Sole  Books.  SOe  Duet  Parte.  50c 

Piaao  Aceooipaaiaieal.  60c 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Everything  in  Music  Publications 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHIUI..  PA. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 
Group  Subscriptions  —  U.  S.  Only 

Ten  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single 
order,  75c  each.  Twenty  or  more 
yearly  subs  on  a  single  order,  60c 
each.  Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub- 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally  the 
loth  of  the  date  month.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  20c.  Ten  or  more 
copies,  15c  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with 
e  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription,  or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Music  Dictionary,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  po^paid,  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  special  offer  is  for  this 
month  only. 

N«m« . 

Addrau  . 

Town  . St«t* . 

Ratum  this  coupon  at  once  with  one 
dollar  bill  for  a  full  yaar't  tubs'ription. 
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UNIFORMS 

COLORS 


5H  Shades 
12  Qualities 


CLOTH 


Stijle  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 


DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co 
Greenville,  Illinois 


How  to  select  a 

BAND  OR  CORPS 

UNIFORM  STYLE 


SWANK! 


Trade  Winds 


7  SCHOOL  BAND) 
r  SELECTED  OUQ 
UNIFORMS  RECESQ 


WHEN  th«  band  itepa 
out  In  M-L  uni- 
fonna  It’s  worth  watdi- 
lofl  There's  color  — 
style — military  lit! 
Choose  from  dosens  of 
M-L  styles — or  hare  onr 
designers  create  a  dls- 
UnctlTe  style  espedaUy 
for  you.  There  are  many 
■hades  and  weaves  of 
fabric  to  matdi  your 
school  colors. 

Above  all.  M-L  uniform- 
craftsmen  tailor  a  uni¬ 
form  to  stand  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  our 
style  diarts.  samples  and 
prloea. 

MAIER  LAVATT  CO. 
l)q>t.  S 

1141-1145  Lincoln  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Tennessee  Camp 

The  sixth  annual  Mid-South  Band 
camp  runs  this  summer  from  August  3rd 
to  16th,  inclusive.  Under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Charles  P.  Harrison,  Director  of 
the  Memphis,  Tennessee,  High  School 
bands,  with  a  large  faculty  and  chaper¬ 
ones,  all  phases  of  band  Instruction  will 
be  available,  as  well  as  the  usual  forms 
of  summer  recreation.  The  Mid-South 
Band  Camp  band,  known  as  the  Memphis 
Cotton  Carnival  Official  band  (360 
pieces),  is  the  only  band  that  has  played 
at  the  Memphis  Cotton  carnival  for  the 
past  six  years.  The  camp  is  free,  with 
the  exception  of  room  and  board  amount¬ 
ing  to  $7.50  weekly. 
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New  Book  on  Ensembles 

"Keep  On  Playing,”  a  new  book  on 
instrumental  ensembles,  edited  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Irving  Cheyette,  includes  30 
books  for  all  combinations,  and  is  practi¬ 
cal  for  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc. 
up  to  full  band  or  orchestra.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  splendid  album  consist  of 
selections  from  “Keep  on  Singing”,  Pauli- 
Pioneer  Music  Corp.,  1657  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  Publishers,  will  be  glad  to 
send  a  complete  sample  number  to  music 
directors  sending  their  requests. 


Malei 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

TsO  ns  what  you  have  la 
mfaid,  Wa  wOi  daaicn  and 
sabaiit  akatchm  aad 

signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dspt.  W.  42$  S.  Suts  St. 
Chicago,  lUinois 


New  Accordion  Exercises 

Prom  Robbins  Music  Corporation  comes 
news  that  Oalla-Rini,  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  accordion  virtuosi,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  volume  of  exercises  for  the  piano 
accordion,  called  "Daily  Ebcercises  for 
Accordion.”  In  presenting  these  exercises 
to  students  and  musicians,  Robbins  has 
employed  the  method  of  arranging  each 
exercise  under  a  specillc  day  of  the  week. 
The  student,  therefore,  will  have  a 
planned  program  of  practice.  "It  is  not 
the  hours  given  to  practicing  the  ac¬ 
cordion,”  says  Galla-Rlnl,  “that  are  so 
important  as  the  type  of  exercises  util¬ 
ised.” 

Galla-Rlni  has  taught  the  accordion  for 
many  years.  The  exercises  In  this  new 
Robbins  volume  are  studies  that  Galla- 
Rlni  himself  has  used  and  is  using,  and 
that  he  assigns  to  his  pupils.  "Daily 
Exercises  for  Accordion”  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  students’  hands,  devel¬ 
oping  Angering  ability,  and  increasing 
technical  dexterity.  With  a  minimum  of 
time,  these  exercises  will  develop,  through 
the  famous  system  invented  by  Galla- 
Rini,  the  highest  possibilities  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  talents. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  accordion 
has  Increased  in  popularity  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  library  of  accordion 
music  has  grown  likewise.  But,  although 
there  are  many  elementary  and  advanced 
books  of  accordion  instruction,  there  has 
not  been,  until  Galla-Rinl’s  volume,  a 
good  and  simple  book  of  dally  exercises. 


LilieyAmes 

Uniforms 

Snappy! 

EffectiTe! 

Colorful! 


The  1938  "Oaddoek  Bandsman” 
h  a  estskv  of  the  newest  style  ideas 
— filled  with  praetieal  infomiatiaa  on 
bow  to  Develop  an  Original  Style — 

How  to  Get  tte  Greatest  Vahw  for  /. 

Your  Money— the  Simple,  Easy  Way 
to  Bay  Unifonna  Yoar  copy,  fHEK 
Write  at  once  to— 

CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS  • 

tsa  CBADDOCK  BIOO.  KANSAS  CITY.Ma 


Write  for  Catalog 
No.  S68.A 
ThiULLETAMaCO. 

COLSMISI.  OHIO 
AmerSeo’s  Leading 
Dni/orm  TaOore 


AVOID 


missing  valuable  issues  of 
this  magazine,  by  sending 
in  your  subscription  NOWl 

1  full  year . $1.00 

2  years  for .  1.50 


M$ule  to  your  meas-  ' 
ure  with  Fit,  Style  . — ^ 
and  Comfort.  V 

—  Union  Made  — 

Send  lor  Catalog  362-S. 

Sample  Clothe  and  Pricea. 

Vn^orms/or  all  orsaniMatione 

TheP8ttilniieBros.Mf{.Co. 

Oncinnntl,  Ohio 


Instructive  Drum  Book 

Jos.  Rogers,  Jr.  A  Son,  manufacturers 
of  drum  and  banjo  heads,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  their  entrance  Into  the  drum  Held 
with  a  beautiful  catalog  Illustrating  a 
complete  line  of  drums  and  drum  equip¬ 
ment. 

An  instructive  part  of  the  catalog  deals 
with  the  story  of  the  drum,  “the  most 
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FREE/ 

LEWIN'S  GREEN  LINE  REEDS 

•  T*  lafratfUM  a  aaw  tad  hattar  raa4.  art  awka  tkU 
affv.  LaarlaTa  8rata  Uaa  Rattfi  tra  kaaR  •alahaa; 
tat  arltk  tan  fnai  ttataati.  avtahr  mlata  taaa. 
aaa  tha  ttyla  at  aat  aartaiaaahia,  aaR  flalth  will 
pnaa  thair  taaarlarlty.  Try  thaai  aai  ba  taavlattb 
§1  thair  aaaallaata. 

Thit  afar  It  aurfa  far  a  llarltah  Uait  OMLV. 
Wa  will  taah.  aa  raaatat  I  alta  l■aahtat,  ar  S 
t  lari  aat  raaha  FREE.  Eatlaaa  Iht  la  tala  ar  ttaaipt 
ta  aanr  haahllaa  aaa  aialllaa  taati.  Writa  TODAY 
SURE  I  Ba  tan  ta  taatify  lattraawat  aah  atraafth 
italraR.  Uailt  taa  trRtr  par  tattaatr. 

Lewim’t  Green  Line  Reeds  are  sold  only  by 
Exclnsive  dealers. 

GEO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  Wabaah  Ava.  Chicago,  III. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  mnat  Bato  a  parfaet  raad  la  ordar  to 
roach  portocUon  la  yonr  work.  Tha 
*^0100"  rood  aaabloa  you  to  sat  tho  Baoat 
raanlta  trom  yonr  laatrnmant.  with  tha 

laaat  aSorv 

Bond  far  prteao  and  trial  adar. 
AliFBKD  A.  WALBB  tit  ladlaM  Aaa. 
Protrldeaee.  K.  L 


Bkytbalt 

•aaspjr  Matadlaaa 

OUTSTANDING 

PANELLA  MARCHES 

ON  THE  SQUARE 

inirlitis  Bad  Cnti 
UstTWitlv  at  Dutoo 
0«t  nthUat  llao 

Mothan  at  Damocracj 
Flag  at  Fraadon 
•THE  FEZ 

■NATIONAL 

BAND  CONTEST 

Band  ar  Orch.  T5c 

•Band  Only 

FRANE  A.  PANELLA.  CRAFTON.  PA. 

New  Solos  for  Flute  or  Piccolo 

with  Piano  Accompaniment 

THE  BLUEBIRD’S  CALL” 
THE  FOREST  WARBLER” 

Price  fl.OO  each 

Prof.  Henry  Reatorff,  Flute  Soloist 

tSl  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria,  III. 


FREE  BAND  CAMP 

Civit  SaaattraS  Aasatt  $-lt  latlailvt. 

S9  Mlaatat  Irani  Maaphlt.  Ttaaaaaaa 

OutMaodloa  faculty  ol  IS,  ebaperonei.  iwlmmlnf. 
aUiltilct,  ihoHn,  coiccrtt  an  radio  broadcatt  Hod- 
tn  dormltorlei,  pared  itreeU,  tide  trlpt.  All 
phatet  or  the  band  itreued.  SUidenta  pay  ooly  $7.50 
weekly  for  meali.  Brerythlng  elie  It  free.  Apply  to 
Cmt.  Chat.  F.  Harrltta— IS4I  Laaur  Ava. 
Band  Director  Hemphli  City  Sebool  Bandi 


VACATION  REPAIRS 

means  top  efficiency  for 
your  band  in  September. 

No  delay.  Low  ckarcca. 
Factory  work. 

NIJ88  MF<G.  CO.,  HARRISBURG.  PA. 


DALBEY  OIL 

Poifoct  lubrication  for  Blidoa 
▼oItob.  Bor#  Oib  Koy  OiL*  Cork 
GrooBo. 

At  your  music  stars. 


FREE!! 

Sand  ior  FREE  aompla  oi 
Koila'a  Volra  or  Troaaboao  OIL 
Finaat  modo. 

SaU  esik  h  Omkts. 

EARLE'S  PRODUCTS 

40  N.  Walla  St..  Chicago,  m. 


ancient  type  of  musical  instrument  known 
to  man,**  telling  of  the  changes  in  drum 
manufacture  as  the  years  rolled  on. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  drum  heads  and  the  types 
of  skin  used.  The  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  stated,  with  genuine  calfskin, 
of  the  first  grade.  This  is  the  only  type 
of  skin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Rogers 
drum  heads.  The  Rogers  firm  avoids 
sheep  skin  and  goat  skin,  which  are  used 
by  some  manufacturers  to  make  cheaper 
drums. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  inter¬ 
estingly  described,  from  the  time  the 
drum  heads  are  received  as  skins  in  a 
wet  state  with  hair,  to  the  time  the  com¬ 
plete  drum  is  ready  for  use  by  the  public. 

We  Were  Wrong 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN : 

“Gentlemen:  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  an  item  published  on 
page  41  of  your  April  copy.  Your  clarinet 
expert,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  method  for  clarinet  should  be  used, 
replied  as  follows; 

*‘Use  the  Lasarus  No.  1  book,  and  be 
sure  and  procure  the  Carl  Fischer  edi¬ 
tion.** 

“We  believe  that  there  are  only  two 
editions  of  the  Lasarus  Method  published 
in  this  country.  *rhere  is  one  published 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  known  or  not 
generally  used  in  this  country.  Our  edi¬ 
tion  was  revised  by  Gustave  Langenus, 
whose  reputation  you  probably  know,  and 
among  our  customers  for  this  edition  are 
the  various  houses  of  the  Carl  Fischer 
Co.,  who  publish  their  own  edition. 

‘*We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  your 
expert*8  choice  or  preferences,  but  we  do 
think  that  under  the  circumstances  you 
should  follow  the  rule  regarding  these 
editions  as  you  follow  with  reference  to 
preferences  in  the  various  competing 
makes  of  instruments. 

*‘The  incident  above  mentioned  aroused 
my  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
looked  through  the  same  column  in  your 
previous  editions.  You  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  result  of  this  showed 
the  answers  to  be  sensible,  valuable,  and 
apparently  free  from  prejudice. 

***rhe  above  is  not  written  in  a  spirit 
of  complaint,  but  in  a  belief  that  when 
the  facts  are  known,  that  you  will  see 
that,  hereafter,  fair  play  and  accurate 
information  is  accorded  to  both  your 
advertisers  and  your  subscribers.** 

Fascinating  Free  Reed  Boole 

Astonishing  demand  for  *‘Reed  Secrets,** 
a  42-page  copyright  book  of  up-to-date 
playing  information  issued  by  the  Gold 
Crown  Reed  Company,  8  Blast  Walton 
Place,  Chicago,  makers  of  Gold  Crest 
reeds,  has  necessitated  a  third  edition. 

Requests  for  the  book  have  poured  in 
from  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  readers  in 
every  state  in  the  union.  Musicians  from 
many  foreign  countries  as  well  have 
written  in  requesting  copies. 

Holtz  Ends  Eighteenth  Year 

Fred  Holtx,  president  of  the  Martin 
Band  Instrument  company,  Elkhart.  In¬ 
diana,  celebrated  his  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day  with  that  company  on  May  3rd. 
He  became  president  in  1931. 

Mr.  HoUz  started  his  career  in  music 
as  a  professional  trombonist,  and  came 
up  from  the  sawdust  ring  of  the  circus 
to  his  present  prominent  position  in  the 
band  instrument  industry.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Band  Instrument 
I  Manufacturers  association. 


Do  You  Need, 

ior  the  Rehearsal  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR? 

•  Completely  new  in  design  and 
oonatruction.  Sounding  bar  is  oi  the 
highest  quality  with  rich  sustained 
tone,  periect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by 
means  oi  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  hare 
shoYm  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer 
oudibility  than  other  types.  Sepa¬ 
rate  special  mallet  piermits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — hard  or  soh  os  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
in  top  to  bold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  ior  Band — 
"A"  ior  Orchestra. 

Qboau.  peetooid.  with  IS  yeotly 
soMcriptiaaa. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulortioa 
Department 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  HCehigoa  Avenue 
Chicago,  DlineiB 


BACK 

ISSUES 

Please  note  the  following 
prices  for  back  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  If  or¬ 
dered  by  mail,  3c  additional 
for  pottage  must  be  added  to 
the  price  of  each  magazine.  If 
back  copies  ordered  are  no 
longer  available,  your  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  immediately 

preceding  Issues . 

. 15c  per  copy 

Issues  more  than  three  months 
old,  and  not  more  than  9 

issues  in  arrears . 

. 25c  per  copy 

All  issues  ten  or  more  In 
arrears . 50c  per  copy 

Cash  must  accompany 
order.  Include  postage. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE  —HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


TEACHERS  Woodwind  or  brass,  to  handle 
proper  breathing  and  breath  control  method,  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Herbert  Clarke.  Distributed  through¬ 
out  U.  S.,  Alaska,  England.  Inexpensive ;  excel¬ 
lent  commission.  Agency  protection.  Barto 
Breath  Control  Clinic,  215  S.  13th,  Allentown,  Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  Music  Center  ads  be¬ 
low.  All  instruments  guaranteed  completely  re¬ 
built,  and  shipped  with  trial  privilege.  Special 
folder  upon  request.  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage. 
Salesmen’s  samples,  liberal  savings.  Agents 
wanted  in  your  locality.  Write  for  catalog  and 
proposition.  Get  our  prices  on  repair  work. 
Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main  Street,  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa. 


DRUM  CORPS  —  ATTENTION  —  Special  on 
bugles,  piston  bugles,  drums,  fifes — drum  sticks, 
15c  pair. — Cocabola  fifes.  $1.10, — street  sling, 
40c, — claw  hoop  drum,  10x14,  mahogany  shell, 
center  support,  calfskin  heads,  $9.50.  Write  for 
special  prices:  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Drum  Distribu¬ 
tors.  Silver  &  Horland,  110  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 


SOUSAPHONE  —  E(),  Holton  make,  silver- 
plated,  24"  gold-lacquered  bell  (4  valves).  Per¬ 
fect  condition  and  plating,  $120.  Yoric  BBb 
sousaphonc  (large  bore)  silver  and  24"  gold- 
lacquered  bell,  $135.  Give  trial.  De  Voe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  OLDEST  MUSICAL  instrument  house 
with  the  largest,  most  complete  stock  in  the  en¬ 
tire  business.  Thousands  of  instruments  at 
bargain  prices.  Kalashen,  Cooper  Square,  N,  Y. 
City. 


FOR  SALE:  One  BBs  Monster  Conn  record¬ 
ing  bass.  Side  action,  left  hand,  silverplated, 
gold-lacquered  bell,  just  rebuilt,  no  denta  Price 
— $150.  Perry  Music  Store,  Creston,  Iowa. 


INSTRUMENTS  FACTORY  REBUILT,  1,000 
to  choose  from,  fully  guaranteed,  sUndard  makes. 
Conn  BBit  sous»hone,  silver,  24 -inch  gold-lac- 

auered  bell,  $128;  also  Buescher,  same  price. 

iing.  Conn,  Holton  comets  and  trombones,  sil¬ 
ver,  cases,  $23.  Saxophones,  clarinets,  French 
horns,  etc.,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Will  send 
anything  on  three  days’  trial.  Accessories  at  like¬ 
wise  savings.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 


STANDARD  MAKE,  rebuilt  instruments,  equal 
King,  Conn,  Martin,  Kalashen, 
Buescher,  cup  instruments  and  saxophones.  Loree 
&  Cabart  oboes.  Selmer,  Buffet,  Penzel,  Muel¬ 
ler  clarinets.  Write  for  prices.  Kalashen,  Cooper 
Square.  N.  Y.  City. 


RECONDITIONED :  Military  oboe,  $30 ;  mel- 
lophone,  $30;  French  horn,  $37.50;  Coon  gold- 
plated  trombone,  $50 ;  Martin  late  model  cornet, 
$50;  Conn  gold-plated  bass  trombone,  $75;  BB 
gold -lacquered  sousaphone,  $90;  Martin  silver- 
plated  flugel  born,  $45 ;  baritone  horn,  $30 ;  Con¬ 
servatory  system  oboe,  $110;  Boehm  system  C 
flute,  $30;  Leedy  pedal-tuned  tympani  with  in¬ 
destructible  cases,  $175;  Buffet  Albert  system 
bass  clarinet,  $95;  set  of  Deagan  chimes,  $100; 
Conn  gold-plated  sousaphone  with  trunk, 
$175 ;  Conn  BB  gold-plated  sousaphone  with  trunk, 
$200 ;  King  silver-plated  BB  sousaphone  with  case, 
$165;  Bettoney  alto  clarinet,  Boehm  system,  $90; 
Selmer  A  Boehm  system  clarinet,  $30 ;  Conn, 
Buescher,  Martin,  Holton,  King,  Pan-American 
cornets,  trumpets,  trombones,  $20  up;  C  melody 
and  soprano  saxophones,  $15  up;  alto  saxophones, 
$30  up;  tenor  saxophones,  $35  up;  new  non- 
crackable,  H  size  string  bass,  swelled  back.  $75; 
^Imer  gold-lacquered  tenor  saxoyhone,  $65 :  up¬ 
right  alto  horn,  $18;  Bb  Boehm  system  clarinets, 
$17.50  up;  Vanotti  silver-plated  C  piccolo,  $35; 
Conn  Dft  silver-plated  piccolo.  $35 ;  Meyer  sys¬ 
tem  C  flutes,  $10;  and  many  other  bargains  on 
three  days’  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
.\deIson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  2625 

Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. _ _ 

FRENCH  HORN— F  and  Eb,  York  make,  sil¬ 
ver-plated,  condition  like  new,  $42.50,  with  caM; 
Boston  French  horn,  same  as  above,  $38.50,  with 
case.  Will  send  with  trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


- - - FLUTISTS!!  A'TTENTION!!  You  are  sure 

to  be  pleased,  should  you  investigate  our  unique 
position  to  care  for  all  your  flute  needs.  We 
e  j  .1  X  have  charge  (in  Chicago)  of  the  distribution  and 

Sand  your^  want  ad,  now,  tor  repair  service  of  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.  of 

tha  nart  itsua  of  this  graat  Boston.  We  also  carry  a  stock  of  new  and  re- 

Bargain  Countar  and  watch  conditioned  flutes  of  other  makes.  We  repair 

lA  J  f  nutes  of  all  kinds.  All  instruments  sold  or  over* 

your  rosults.  35  words  tor  hauled  are  guaranteed  for  one  year.  The  new 

only  $1— >5c  for  odch  ndoi*  Flute  Method  by  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Book 

tional  word  No  ads  accaptad,  already  received  national  acclaim.  Your 

...I...  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Let  us  dem- 

unlass  cash  accompanias  ordar.  onstrate  our  “Fair  Deal  ’  policies.  Rex  Elton 

Fair,  Flutist  and  Teacher,  Kimball  Hall,  CThi- 
cago.  III.  Telephone:  Wahash  9544. 


RECONDITIONED  MUSICAL  instruments,  all 
j  thoroughly  sterilized.  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 

TROMBONES:  Buescher,  silver  and  case,  $23;  Our  stock  is  tremendous!  Write  for  bargain 
Conn,  $26.50;  Holton,  $28;  King,  $27.  All  list.  Kalashen.  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  City, 

factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Also  accessories  — 7 - ; — 7 7 - 

at  likewise  saving.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  INSTRUMENTS  French  P»ris  Besson  trum- 
E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  “oehm  Buffet  and  Leblanc  Brancati  Pans 

Pa.  Established  1919.  clarinets,  ^  Boehm  Bern^ucca  Italian  flutes,  real 

_ — _ — r — — - ; - ; — 7 — r.-r  onginal  K.  itildjian  Turkish  cymbals  imported 

NEW  LOREE  &  Cabart  oboes  and  English  from  Constantinople — excellent  for  military  brass 
howis ;  Heckel,  Kohlert  and  RiedI  bassoons;  King  band  and  symphony  work.  Genuine  Vandoren 
and  Kalashen  band  instruments.  Ludwig  &  Lud-  reeds  for  all  instruments.  Royal  Music  and  In¬ 
wig,  Slingerland,  and  Kalashen  drums  and  bugles.  strument  Co..  2196  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

Write  for  prices.  Kalashen,  Cooper  Square,  ,  _ _ _ _ - - 

V  V  Citv  LOREE  OBOE,  conservatory  system — like  new, 

■  $125.  Heckel  bassoon — like  new,  $250.  Kohlert 

bassoon,  brand  new  outfit,  $125.  Kalashen, 


V  V  Citv  UBtyn,,  conservatory  system — like  new, 

^-2 — ^ ; - —  $125.  Heckel  bassoon — like  new,  $250.  Kohlert 

FLUTISTS:  Ready  for  shipment— Another  mod-  bassoon,  brand  new  outfit,  $125.  Kalashen, 

est  number  of  brilliantly  toned  flutes,  Boehm  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

system,  sturdy,  reliable  mechani.sm,  complete  with  -  — xTT - “T - i! - ; - 

fine  case  at  $29.50  each.  For  full  information,  CLARINETS,  flutes,  obMS,  bassoons  and  sax» 

write:  Haynes-Schwelm  Co.,  4196  Washington  Phonw.  Wnte  for  our  list  of  new  or  expertly 

St.  Boston,  Mass.  reconditioned  reputable  makes  of  reed  instru- 

-  — — TT'i - T";; - 7 C -  mems.  Repairing  of  all  woodwind  instruments 

BASSOONS  Cabart  and  Bettoney,  French  sys-  our  specialty.  Mouthpieces  made  and  refaced, 

terns  (Conservatory).  Fine  instruments,  over-  Moderate  prices.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  S.  Wa- 

hauled.  Special  price  for  quick  sale,  $55  each.  bash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

with  case.  Will  ship  subject  to  trial.  De  Voe’s  — — — - — — 

Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  FRENCH  BESSON  jrRUMPET,_  $50;  King 

„  .  - TT - j — irrr  cornet,  $35  ;  Selmer  Bb  and  A  clarinets — like 

BARGAINS  IN  NEW  AND  reconditioned  must-  0^5^  $150,  complete.  Selmer  Alto  Sax, 

cal  instruments— brass,  woodwind  <w  strii« ;  also  new— late  model,  $125;  Cabart  con* 

supplies  and  accessones.  Write  fw  pnees  on  ,ervatory  oboe— brand  new,  $135.  Kalashen, 

B.  Cook,  Box  No.  /31,  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

Beckley,  West  Virginia. _  _ — - -1 - : - i - - 


trumpets,  saxophones,  clarinets,  trombones,  flutes. 
All  reconditioned  like  new.  Smd  for  prices.  We 


white  plumes,  $36.  Metal  snare  drum,  I5x6Ei, 


Musi^‘^h<.|7*?05"wh*Ml^*’ St**"^^^  'du"Laf  ^sM.”*He*my '  k'  (flass^'CoTTsM  Ma"ket“str!^ 
wZonsii;.’  *  ^  ^  ^  Philadelphia:  Pa.  Since  1919, _ [ 

FLUTES  PICCOLOS,  CLARINETS— Boehm  CONN  TROMBONE:  Silver-plated,  gold  bell 
system.  Reconditioned,  $15  up.  New  instru-  (2  ).  very  fine  condition,  with  ca^,  $35.  Have 
inents,  liberal  trade-in  allowance  on  your  old  other  trombones  and  trumpets,  all  silvCT-plated, 
one.  Closing  out— cello,  all  violins,  fine  instru-  low  as  $20.  Sent  with  trial  privilege.  De  V^  s 
ments  for  professional  use.  Deagan  marimKn.  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Best  cash  offer.  Flute  repairs  a  specialty.  Wer¬ 
ner.  3421  Medill,  Chicago. 


GENUINE  LOREE  OBOES,  bargain  prices. 
Loree  conservatory  from  $70.  Cabart  and  others. 


PENZEL,  MUELLER  bass  clarinet,  like  new. 
case,  $95 ;  ()lds.  gold-lacquered  trombone,  new 
condition,  $40 ;  Heckel  system  bassoon,  case  $65 ; 
Selmer  A  Boehm,  case,  overhauled,  $27 ;  Ejj  bass 


Selected  and  tested  by  professional  player.  Send  horn,  cover,  Pan-American,  $20 ;  C  melody  saxes 
for  Wgain  list  and  free  trial  offer,  Fernand  and  sopranos,  $6  and  up;  King,  silver-plated 
Roche,  427  West  51st,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  sousaphones,  cover,  overhauled.  $  1 00 ;_  Selmer, 
irnw  CAT  V.  Wn. — q  .ilv.r  flute  gold-lacquered  tenor,  $75;  Conn.  Buescher, 

LfiS-  win  mellophone,  case,  silver-plated,  $22;  Wm.  Haynes 
1^11%-  *uio*°  'w  Bav’wis  silver-plated,  $85;  brand  new  Boehm  nickel 

sell  for  $100.  W.  H.  Grunert,  Green  Bay,  Wis-  ^20:  brand  new  Boehm  wood  clari- 

net,  case,  $23.  All  instruments  sold  on  3  day 
approval.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Silver  & 


CONN  TRUMPET,  silver-plated,  in  case,  like  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Silver  & 
new,  $25;  Bji  Boehm  system  clarinet,  ebonite,  in  Horland.  110  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

case,  $15;  Olympian  Bb  cornet,  silver-plated,  gold  _ _  — ^ — T, — J - TT 

bell,  like  new,  $15.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  S  BRAND  NEW  Korean  temple  blocks,  $5. 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Leedy,  3  octave  vibraphone — excellent  condition, 

_ „  „  .  ,  — - - : —  with  trunks,  $125.  Slingerland  complete  drum 

FOR  SALE:  Bettoney  flute,  $45;  Bettowy  ^c-  outfit— new,  $65.  Kalashen,  Cooper  Square. 


colo,  wood,  $15;  Conn  Vocabell  trumpet,  like 
new,  $38;  Buescher  trombone,  like  new.  $75; 
Black  bass  drum,  with  light  and  scene,  12  x  28, 


N.  Y.  City. 


REPAIRING. 


reed  and  brass  instruments. 


$18;  $4  size  cello,  $30;  very  fine  old  violin.  $55.  School  work  a  specialty.  John  A.  Bolander,  Jr., 
A  big  sacrifice  on  all  instruments.  What  do  you  180  S.  Third  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif.  At  Lanini’a 
need?  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio.  Violin  Shop 


F  A  Eb  MELLOPHONE  for  band  and  orches-  |  pjANO  ACCORDION,  Lyon  &  Healy,  Mar- 


tra,  York  make,  silver,  and  like  new.  including  valiga  make.  Excellent  condition  and 
case,  $40 ;  King  ES  mellophone,  completely  over*  Bargain,  $75. 


tone.  120 
Regulation 


hauled,  including  case,  $35.  Trial  allowed.  De  coats,  blue  or  black,  $1.50;  new  caps,  all 


\’oe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa.  _ 


colors,  $1.50;  75  used  caps,  $50.  Free  lists. 
Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  (^tcago.  _ 


EXPERT  REPAIRING  on  sintophones,  truinp-  i  pQj^  SALE:  1  set  of  temple  blocks  (5)  includ- 


ets,  clarinets,  repaired  by  skilled  mechanics.  All 
repairs  guarantee  for  one  year.  Special  prices 


ing  rack;  trap  table,  2  cymbal  holders,  used  lit¬ 
tle.  Sacrifice.  All  for  $13.  Not  a  scratch  on 


to  schools  and  organiMtions  Catalog  and  prices  Hurry!  Three  days’  trial.  S.  Hirsch, 

f^sh^  on  reouesV  Silver  &  Horland,  110  Park  Latona  Street.  Phikidelphia.  Pa. 

Row,  New  York  City. 


35  YEARS  AT  ONE  ADDRESSI  35,000  mu-  f' aSd  ^b** 

sical  instruments!  Wlat  do _  you  need ?_  Write  wm  ^  tLl 


silver  and  case,  $41.  Will  send  on  trial.  Send 
for  free  new  price  lists.  Henry  E.  (jlass  Co., 
1504  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Since  1919. 


ns.  We  have  the  goods^and  price!  Kalashen, 
Cooper  Square.  N.  Y.  City. _ 


HOLTON  BARITONE  SAX — Silver,  gold  bell,  -! - - - ; - .  .  . - -7 - 5—7 

completely  overhauled  (brown  pads),  and  like  REPAIRING  on  B^ss,  . 

new,  $72.50;  also  have  Conn,  Buescher,  King,  percussions,  under  the  pCTSonal  supCTvision  of 
low  as  $55,  with  cases.  Any  one  shipped  with  the  pioneer  in  the 

trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  All  work  guaranteed.  Kalashen,  Cooper  Square, 
(Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Y.  City. 


May,  1938 


Plrase  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAX  ti*cn  anjtveHnf  adtvrtitemcnts  in  this  magaoine. 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER— (Continued) 


DON'T  PASS  up  this  opportunity.  Our  prices 
are  the  lowest.  Our  service  is  the  fastest.  Our 
catalog,  the  completest.  We  carry  a  complete 
line  of  the  latest  popular  and  standard  orches¬ 
trations  and  brass  liand  arrangements.  Send  for 
our  free  catalog.  Please  specify  which  desired; 
orchestration  or  brass  band.  P.  S.  We  pay  post¬ 
age  on  all  orders.  Maestro  Music  Supply  Co., 
1595  Broadway,  New  York.  Dept.  C. 


ATTENTION  DIRECTORS:  A  tuning  oboe 
reed.  Some  oboes  are  sharp;  many  are  flat. 
This  reed  will  bring  your  obM  to  proper  pitch. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  reeds  remounted  on  tame 
tubes.  65c.  Sent  on  approval  to  any  director. 
Cosmey,  Box  773,  Monterey,  Calif. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  handmade  of  finest  selected  cane. 
Mounted  on  new  tubes.  Easy  playing.  Fine 
tone.  Price,  75c  each.  Special  price  to  dealers. 
For  particulars,  write;  Claude  W.  Klein,  2769 


Directors ! 


BAND  UNIFORMS  I  Capes,  maroon  and 
gold.  Red  and  blue  overseas  caps — 15  new  green 
and  white.  Many  other  band  uniforms,  new  and 
used.  New  caps,  $1.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st 

Street.  N.  Y.  City. _ 

BARGAINS:  50  white  lapel  band  coats,  $50; 
15  green  military  coats,  $25;  35  green  lapel  coats, 
$65 ;  14  maroon  military,  $42.  Regulation  band 
coats,  blues,  blacks,  $2.50.  Caps  all  colors,  new, 
$1.50.  75  used  caps,  $50.  Drum  majors’  suits, 

$7.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


Dress  up 
your  band 
with  a  sparkling 
New  Baton 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  play — no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c  single; 
two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c  each.  15c  al¬ 
lowed  for  old  oboe  tube.  Cosmey,  Box  773, 
Monterey.  Calif. _ 


REEDS  MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES  that 
compare  favorably  with  the  highest  priced  im¬ 
ported.  Waterproofed  for  extra  service.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices.  Clarinet,  84c  dozen.  Alto  sax,  $1.20 
dozen.  Tenor  or  C  melody,  $1.80  dozen.  Gur- 
"  *Wa.  N.  y. 


leyClasgens  Music  Co. 


I  will  make  your  reeds  Kke 


OBOE  REEDS . . , _ _ 

my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symidiony  orchestra. 
Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to  pitch,  easy 
beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  $1 
each — six  for  $5.50.  Also  bargains.  Loree.  oboes. 
Andre.  Andraud.  3439  Clubcrest.  Cincinnati. 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  Super-fast  and 
super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists  recom¬ 
mend  it.  At  your  dealer’s  for  only  25c.  Mail. 
35c.  Sample  Free.  Revelation  Co.,  1823M 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LITRE  bassoon  reeds.  Price.  $1  each; 
3  for  $2.50.  Special  offer,  yi  dozen  only  $4. 
Also  oboe  reeds  for  the  same  price  as  bassoon 
reeds.  P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


OBOE  REEDS  ready  to  play,  easy  blowing,  full, 


resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship.  Will  please 
the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them.  With  your 
old  tubes,  70c  each;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saun¬ 
ders.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  oboe  re^  spe¬ 
cialist.  French  lay,  constructed  according  to 
Paris  Conservatory  measurements.  Round  tone. 
Perfect  pitch  and  easy  response.  Price  85c.  3 

for  $2.40.  Joseph  Ruth,  3410  N.  Ridgeway  Ave., 
Chicago.  Ilf. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  -bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  i^vice.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big,  brilliant 
tone.  Immediate  delivery.  Handmade  by  Fer¬ 
rell,  maker  of  fine  bassoon  reeds.  Four  (4)  r^s 
$3 ;  $8  per  doz.  Jolin  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata 
St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 
Symphony  orchestra,  i2th  season.) _ 

TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  FuU  in¬ 
structions  hov.-  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to 
do  it.  Free,  send  three-cent  stamp.  L.  Cosmey, 
Box  773,  Monterey,  Cailf. 


■TWENTY  AND  SEVEN  Drill  Band  Maneu 
vers”  will  insure  your  having  a  real  marching 
band.  Easy,  but  sensational  I  (geometric,  moving 
designs — all  letters.  Numbered  diagrams.  $1.50 
postpaid.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
ATTENTION  SUPERVISORS:  Volume  II  of 
“Musical  Mathematics”  is  just  off  the  press. 
200  workbook  problems  that  teach  note  reading 
and  how  to  count  time.  Trial  copy,  50c  post- 

Sid.  Creative  Educational  Society,  Mankato, 

inn. _ 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  to  the  Southern  Musician,  a 
national  magazine  serving  the  interests  of  music 
and  musicians.  50c,  ten  issues.  C.  E.  Norman, 
Desk  D4,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

ATTENTION  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADU¬ 
ATES:  Part  scholarships  offered  for  all  instru¬ 
ments  in  State  College  Mnd.  State  experience, 
age  and  instruments.  Director,  1641  Lamar 

Avenue.  Memphis.  Tenn. _ 

MOUTHPIECES  BUILT  to  suit  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  Choice  of  transparent  material  or 
the  regulation  plated  type.  Prices  right.  Work 
guaranteed.  T.  M.  Ko^er,  Naperville.  III. 

SEE  IP  YOU  KNOW,  a  booklet  of  questions 
and  answers  about  music.  Splendid  for  groups 
as  a  game ;  or  increase  your  own  knowledge. 
Fifty  cents.  Charles  Homeyer  &  Co.,  498  Boyls- 
ton  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  iq  no^hi^irWis^ 
consin  at  Whispering  Pine  Lodge,  Minocqua, 
Wisconsin.  Neat,  clean  cabins — best  of  fishing — 
and  home-cooked  meals  in  hotel.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  W.  M.  Tuckwell,  Box  23,  Minocqua.  Wis¬ 
consin^ _ _ 

PHOTO  POSTCARDS  of  your  band,  orchestra, 
or  any  photo  copied  from  original  for  $3  per 
100.  Sample  free.  Application  photos,  25  for 
$1.  Enlargements,  statues,  cuts  and  mats. 
William  FilTine,  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

DEALERS  TAKE  NOTICE  I  Our  new  price 
list  for  jabbers  has  been  completed.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  low  prices  on  D’ Andrea  prod¬ 
ucts, — cases,  case  covers.  Presto  cases,  twgs  and 
picks.  D’Andrea  service  is  pronto.  D’Andrea 
Manufacturing  Co.,  204-8  E.ist  27th  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


including  complete 
Twirling  Instructor 


The  "Speed  S,»inno“  con¬ 
forms  fo  adopted  contest  twirl¬ 
ing  requirements,  end  is  posi¬ 
tively  the  finest,  most  beauti¬ 
ful  baton  made.  Get  35  or 
more  of  your  band  members 
to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  you  may 
have  one,  free,  as  a  gift,  in¬ 
cluding  a  complete  Twirling 
Instructor  and  Drum  Major's 
Manual.  Only  35  yearly  subs, 
and  we  guarantee  every  sub¬ 
scriber  "complete  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded."  The 
greatest  music  magazine  "buy" 
on  earth. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock 
prices.  75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  ar¬ 
rangements.  Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Bowling  Green.  Kjr. _ 


ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALEI  Solos,  studin. 
methods  for  all  instruments ;  also  vocal  and  minia¬ 
ture  scores.  Discounts  up  to  75%.  S^^ial  lists 
on  application.  Mention  instrument.  The  Music 
Counter.  66  West  55,  New  York  City. 


ATTENTION  B.  ft  O.  CONDUCTORS:  Band 
and  orchestra  arrangements  now  ready  for  “The 
Tatler”  march  by  Jim  Mack.  Full  band  or  or¬ 
chestra.  50c  piano  solo.  25c.  Jim  Mack,  No.  3 
■Walnut  Court,  Alton,  lUinois. 


ONLY  1  MORE  issue  remains  to  place  your 


T  h  •  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
do«s  not  knowingly  occopt  for 
publication  any  advartisa- 
mants  that  misrapratant  mar- 
chandita  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  misraprasan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magazina. 


merchandise  on  the  Bargain  Counter  this  school 
term.  Plenty  of  school  musicians  will  be  looking 
for  your  bargains  in  the  June  issue.  Send  your 
want  ad  nowl  35  words  for  $1 — 5c  each  addi¬ 
tional  word. 


Tha  Diffaranca 

Rastus:  “Ah’s  sure  advanced  In  de 
pas’  couple  ob  years.” 

Mose:  “How’s  dat?” 

Rastus;  “Well,  two  years  ago  Ah 
was  called  a  lasy  loafer,  and  now  Ah’s 
called  an  unfortunate  victim  ob  de  un¬ 
employment  sitcheeyashun.” 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaaine. 
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^ fljcull44jcdlc^  GIFTS  HJ04JUL  in  o^ute^ 


.G4udL  WUai a  ^UfUU U  wiU be  ta  Recelae  a  Aeiii  Q^uuiddaiian! 


any  other  KING  instrument?  Many  a  worthy  player  who  has 
been  struggling  along  with  an  inferior  instrument  throughout 
the  school  year  deserves  o  better  instrument.  Now  is  the  opportune 
time  for  the  parents  or  the  Rich  Uncle  to  acknowledge  the 
need  for  o  better  instrument  and  to  see  that  the  wish  is  fulfilled  . . . 


iony  parents  hove  promised  the  son  or  daughter  who  has  mode  good 
the  School  Bond  or  Orchestra  o  new  instrument  for  Graduation, 
'hot  could  be  finer  or  more  appropriate  for  the  occasion  than  o 
..KING  Master  Model  Cornet . . .  KING  Liberty  Model  Trumpet 
..KING  Liberty  Model  Trombone ...  KING  Silver  Flute... or 


NVvV^,W,VAVA"AVVVVW.V/\^V>\V/ 


ir? 


Kl  V 


ely  no  other  gift  is  so  practical.  To  present  o  new  KING  mokes 
lasting  gift.  Give  your  Boy  or  Girl  o  KING  Instrument  for  Grod- 


the  cost  of  an  instrument!  It's  o  life  lasting  gift  and  very' often 
results  in  o  highly  successful  career. 


tpHon.  If  they  already  hove  one  and  need  o  later  model,  trade  the 
fd  one  in  on  o  new  KING. 

ivery  Boy  or  Girl  should  learn  to  ploy  some  instrument.  To  be  able 
I  ploy  o  musical  instrument  is  o  valuable  accomplishment  that  will 
|ve  pleasure  and  happiness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  way.  Give 
fur  Boy  or  Girl  o  chance— it  means  much  more  to  them  than  just 


With  o  KING  o  player  has  the  best  chance  for  successful,  sotisfoc* 
tory  performance.  Every  KING  is  sold  with  o  guarantee  of  sotisfoc* 
tion  and  o  written  Guarantee  Bond  is  given  with  every  KING 
instrument.  Forty  years  of  successful  building  of  quality  bond  and 
orchestra  instruments  under  the  constant  supervision  of  H.  N. 
White  is  the  background  of  every  KING. 


A  Conn 
Wy  can 


CAMI^ 


WHEN  youf  direaor  says  "give”  and  you  "bear  down” 
in  a  fortissimo  passage,  you  need  a  sax  with  plenty  of  "SOCK.” 
The  "f>owder  puff’  variety  of  saxophone  completely  fails  you 
here!  And  you  must  have  a  free-blowing,  brilliant  upper  regis¬ 
ter  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  modern  music. 

The  finest  artists  in  the  land  tell  us  that  no  other  saxophone 
made  can  even  approach  Conn’s  two  great  new  altos  in  these  all 
important  requirements.  No  other  sax  can  match  their  perfor¬ 
mance  because  no  other  sax  can  use  the  exclusive  patented  Conn 
features  which  make  them  possible.  Two  of  the  most  important 
of  these  features  are  illustrated 

Conn’s  "FREE  FLOW”  Oaave  Socket  with  its  unique  shape 
and  design  (U.  S.  Patent)  accounts  for  Conn’s  brilliant,  free 
blowing,  big  toned  upper  register.  It  eliminates  the  buzz  on  the 
high  "A”  and  contributes  amazingly  to  the  response  and  reso¬ 
nance  of  the  instrument. 

Conn’s  automatic  tuning  device  (U.S.  Patent)  gives  you  wide 
range  tuning  adjustment  from  A-437  to  A-445,  by  merely  turn¬ 
ing  a  fluted  ring.  It  puts  mouthpipe  right  where  it  belongs  for 
perfea  performance  and  keeps  it  there  . . .  Replaces  guess  work 
with  scientific  accuracy  .  . .  Makes  both  upper  and  lower  regis¬ 
ters  easier  to  get  with  perfea  intonation. 

The  Connqueror  26M  ( Illustrated )  and  the  Standard  6M  are 
the  only  altos  in  the  world  with  these  and  fourteen  (14)  other 
exclusive  and  patented  features.  They  are  unquestionably  the 
finest  altos  Conn  ever  built  and  will  thrill  you  with  their  solid 
tone,  amazing  ease  of  playing  and  all  ’round  superiority.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  let  you  try  them  or  write  us  for  New  Free  Book. 
C.  G.  CONN,  JOd.,  542  CONN  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


FREE  FLOW^OCTAVE  SOCKET 

(U.  S.  Patent) 

lUuttratioD  shows  cross-section  i 

considerably  enlarged.  Unique  A 


ORDINARY  TUNING  HAS  THESE  FAULTS 


There’s  a  place  in  the  mouthpiece  chamber  for 
the  end  of  the  mouthpipe  where  the  saxophone 
will  play  its  best.  That  position  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  TIJNING  DEVICE.  First  illus¬ 
tration  at  left  shows  mouthpipe  pushed  tae 
far  into  chamber,  to  sharpen  the  instrument. 
Makes  the  low  register  bard  to  get  and  some¬ 
times  produces  a  warble. 

Second  illustration  at  left  shows  mouthpipe 
pulled  out  into  throat  of  mouthpiece  to  flat 
the  instrument.  That  makes  the  top  register 
uncertain,  especially  in  pp  passages.  You  are 
obliged  to  use  these  old-fashioned,  "push- 
pull  tuning  methods  unless  you  play  a  Coon 
which  alaut  gives  you  the  advantages  of  fin¬ 
ger-tip  MICRO-TUNING. 


AUTOMATIC  TUNING  DEVICE 

(U.  S.  Patent) 

Wide  range  tuning  from  A-437  to  A-44S,  with¬ 
out  taking  instrument  from  your  lips.  Just 
turn  fluted  ring.  This  shortens  or  lengthens 
mouthpipe  and  does  not  disturb  its  proper 
position  in  the  monihpiett  tbamher.  Only  on  a 
Coon  saxophone  can  you  get  this  revolution¬ 
ary  improvement. 


